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Refresh the Visitor with Van Houten’s Cocoa. 

It is the growing custom to offer the chance visitor a cup of 
Van Houten’s Cocoa, and why? Because it forms a delicious and 
refreshing beverage, welcome alike to young and old. It entices by its 
fragrant aroma and delights the palate by its delicate flavour. In cold 
weather it is specially cheering, furnishing warmth and nourishment to the 


body without taxing the digestive organs. 
Easily and rapidly made ready by simply pouring on Boling water. 
Directions on every tin. 
Don't forget to order it from the Grocer next time. 
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GOLD MEDAL, 


HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. 


RPP PPLL LLL PLL LLL LLL 


BENCER’S FOOD is not only 
highly nutritious, but is 


bE , most easily digested, and 
00 D FOR is so delicious that it is 
i N F ANTS enjoyed by the youngest 
] : Infant or the most delicate 

INVALIDS and the AGED. Invalid. 


DELICIOUS,. NUTRITIVE and DIGESTIBLE. 
BENGER’S FOOD IS SOLD IN TINS BY CHEMISTS, &e., EVERYWHERE. 














PARIS EXHIBITION, 1900. wicnest possiste awaro. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
onan ean. DENS 


287, 166, 404. In fine, medium, and broad Points. The New turned-up Point, 1032. 











Miniature Illustrations 
of our Genuine 


STEEL-PLATE 
ENGRAVINGS 


and Beautiful Gravures will be Pre- 
sented Raticely, Free of Charge 
to every reader of Temple Bar app “4 
ing at the Offices of The ony. of 
London Fine Art Society, 5, . rate , 
toria Avenue, ee. . 

E.C., or will be forwarded to any reader c AUT ION ! 
(at home or by on Saag of above —_—_—_—_— 


‘ on m and one stamp for postage. : 
Full-size sample Picture sent on }}| See TOM SMITH’S Name 
postage. On every Box. 














THE BEST PRESERVER OF THE HAIR. 


y Prevents it Falling Off or 
turning Gre ey: and is also 
= in a Golden Colour for 

Site - — Ladies and 
Strengthens and 
Restores the hair 
more effectually 
than any other 
preparation. 


Sold by Stores, Chemists, and A. ROWLAND & SONS, Hatton Garden, London, 














The Opening Chapters 


NEW STORY 


RHODA BROUGHTON 


ENTITLED 


WILL APPEAR IN THE 


JANUARY NUMBER 


TEM PLE BAR 


MACMILLAN AND CO., Liuitep, LONDON, 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S 


NEW BOOKS 





ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN 
THE MEDITERRANEAN, 1660-1830 


By WALTER FREWEN LorpD, Author of ‘‘ The 
Lost Possessions of England,” “A Life of Sir 
Thomas Maitland,” &c. With Map. Demy 
8vo., 8s. 6d. net. 

‘‘A most scholarly production. . .. We advise 
all who want to become authorities on the 
subject to read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest Mr. Lord’s book.”—Military Mail. 


NAPOLEON’S CAMPAIGN 
IN POLAND 


By F. LORAINE PETRE. 
8vo., 10s. 6d. net. 


VOL. VI. NOW READY. 
In seven handsome royal 8vo. vols., 25s. each net. 


THE ROYAL NAVY FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT 


Edited by WILLIAM LAIRD CLOWES, IIlus- 
trated by Photogravure Portraits, Maps, 
Plans, &c. 

Each Volume will be complete in itself, with 
an Index, and orders will be taken either for 
Sets or for Separate Volumes. 

President Roosevelt has contributed to the 
sixth volume of Mr. Laird Clowes’s history of 
“The Royal Navy” a long and critical account of 
the naval operations of the war between Great 
Britain and the United States in 1812-15. The 
characteristic of Col. Roosevelt's chapter is its 
unflinching impartiality in the bestowal alike of 
praise and of blame. 


NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN MAHAN. 


TYPES OF NAVAL OFFICERS 


With some remarks on the Development of 
Naval Warfare during the Eighteenth 
Century. By ALFRED T. MAHAN, LL.D., 
D.C.L. With Six Photogravure Portraits. 
8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. net. [Ready shortly. 


NAVAL BRIGADES IN THE 
SOUTH AFRICAN WAR 


By Surgeon T. T. JEANS. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo., 68. net. (Ready shortly. 

‘* Naval Brigades in the South African War” 
is written by Officers attached to the various 
Naval Brigades, and Edited by Surgeon T. T. 
Jeans, R.N., who also contributes the chapter 
on the advance from Enslin to Bloemfontein. 


THE ANIMALS OF ASOP 


#isop’s Fables adapted and pictured by 
JOSEPH J. Mord. Crown 4to., cloth, gilt 
edges, 10s. 6d. net. (Ready. 
Mr. Mora has here retold the Fables and 
Illustrated them in hisown way. There are just 
one hundred pictures, several coloured plates, 
and very numerous small text pictures, every 
one of them of the most grotesque and 
humorous character. 


With Maps. Demy 
(Ready. 








VOL, IV. NOW READY. 


Complete in four 4to. vols., about 300 pp., price 
each Two Guineas net. 


DUTCH PAINTERS OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


With Biographical Notices. Each Volume 
containing upwards of 200 Illustrations in 
Photogravure and Half-tone. Together with 
Six Etchings by Ph. ZILCKEN. Edited by 
MAX RoosEs, Curator of Plantin-Moretus 
Museum, Antwerp. Translated by F. 
KNOWLES. 

Illustrated Prospectus on application. 


A NEW BOOK BY LAFCADIO HEARN 


A JAPANESE MISCELLANY. 


By LAFCADIO HEARN, Author of “In Ghostly 
Japan,” &c. 12mo., 88. 6d. net. (Ready. 


LILIAN WHITING’S NEW BOOK. 


THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL IN BOOKS 


By LILIAN WHITING, Author of ‘‘ The World 
Beautiful,” First, Second, and Third Series, 
** Kate Field : a Record,” &c. 16mo., cloth, 
5s. net. (Ready. 
Contents: Book I. As Food to Life.—Book II. 
Opening Golden Doors.—Book III. The Rose of 
Morning.—Book IV. The Chariot of the Soul.— 
Book V. The Witness of the Dawn. 


Feap. 8vo., extra binding, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE NORDRACH TREATMENT FOR 
CONSUMPTIVES IN THIS COUNTRY 


How to Cure and Prevent Consumption and 
other Forms of Tuberculosis : Together with 
a General Consideration of the Laws Govern- 
ing Health. By JAMES ARTHUR GIBSON. 
(Ready. 

“It describes the open-air treatment from 
experience, and shows how it may be effective 
quite as well here as abroad.” — Scotsman. 

** Should be in the hands of every medical man 
and every civic authority in the country.”— 
Dundee Advertiser. 

In two vols., omy 8vo., price 288. net. Second 
Edition in preparation. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 
and “ Who Wrote the Casket Letters P” 


By SAMUEL CoWAN, J.P. With Sixteen 
Photogravures of the Queen, all more or less 
famous portraits, and some of them never 
before published. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell, in the Daily Mail says: 
“ .... Beautiful these volumes undoubtedly 
are, and most thrilling reading, specially to 
be prized, also, for the unexampled series of the 
Queen's portraits which Mr. Cowan has brought 
together. . Mr. Cowan’s volumes are full of 
interest, not only for students of the particular 
period, but for all who are moved by sterling 
narrative.” 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, LIMITED. 




















MACMILLAN’S 
LATEST WORKS OF FICTION. 


Crown Svyvo., Gs. each. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. Kim. 


Illustrated by J. Lockwoop KIPLING. 


By S. R. CROCKETT. The Firebrand. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “ELIZABETH AND HER 
GERMAN GARDEN.”’ 


The Benefactress. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
Marietta: A Maid of Venice. 
By AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE. 
The Secret Orchard. 


By ROSA N. CAREY. Herb of Grace. 
By STEPHEN GWYNN. 


The Old Knowledge. 
By ERIC PARKER. 


The Sinner and the Problem. 
By DR. S. WEIR MITCHELL. Circumstance. 


By EVELYN SHARP. 
The Youngest Girl in the School. 


By A. C. FARQUHARSON. St. Nazarius. 


By S. MERWIN AND H. K. WEBSTER, 
Authors of “The Short-line War.” 


Calumet “K.” 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR PRESENTATION 


Old King Cole’s 
Book of 
Nursery Rhymes 





With Illustrations in Colour by 
BYAM SHAW 


Printed by Edmund Evans 
Demy 4to. Picture Boards. 6s. 


‘* Extremely pretty. ... Each rhyme is 
accompanied by a full-page illustration, 
beautifully drawn and coloured, and so full 
of quaint details that a child could spend a 
whole evening in amusing itself with the 
book.” — Westminster Gazette. 

** A thing of beauty as well as humour, 
and should be, to more tian the little ones, 
a joy for ever.” —G/ole. 





“x 4 — R Se << ay ‘“*That this excellent volume will be 

ff & aS 3 P oy fy welcomed rapturously in many a nursery 

y —— Lac ra Stig = W during the next few months we have not 
Ys 1) // yn) 
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[el All the slightest doubt. It is an ideal book of 
la Mm am its kind.” —S¢. James's Budget. 
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of Brian O’Linn Brian 0 LINN 


S$. ROSAMOND PRAEGER 








With Illustrations by 
S. ROSAMOND PRAEGER 
Author of 
‘The Tale of the Little Twin Dragons’ 


4to. Picture Boards. 2s. 6d. 





‘* To look at the drawings is quite enough 
to raise smile after smile, even without the 
very clever and amusing ‘rimes.’ There 
are a sparkle and a sense of fun and humour 
in this book which give it quite a unique 
position among the picture-books of the 
season.” — Westminster Gasette. 

‘*The pictures are as funny as the story 
they are meant to illustrate.”—.S¢. James's 
Budget. 

‘* Amusingly written and spiritedly illus- 
trated.” —Punch. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
Limitep, LONDON _, 

















POPULAR BOOKS FOR THE NURSERY 


The April Baby’s Book of Tunes 


with ‘The Story of how they Came 














\ ie xe ye ae Nin eh to be Written’ 
~ , — 
) FPL > I By the Author of ‘ Elizabeth and 
2 | } 2 ae || her German Garden’ 
Ne YW ES ; : ; — 
“Poe * ‘ - i ty} With Sixteen Illustrations in Colour 
A Fae ctv \\( s by KATE GREENAWAY 
[qf « t<=) : J. = . . 
S Small 4to. Cloth. 6s. 
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bai — Twenty-eight Full-page Coloured 
NY SS Illustrations, and numerous |raw- 


< ings in the Text. 
Oblong 4to. Picture Boards. 
Price 3s. 6d. 
** An altogether charming picture-story 
book.” — Westminster Casette. 











* April Baby’s Book of Tunes. 


W orks by 
Mabel Dearmer 


Reissue at 3s. 6d. each 














A Noah’s Ark Geography 
A True Account of the 
‘Travels and Adventures of Kit, 
Jum-Jum, and the Cockyolly Bird, 
faithfully set forth and pictured 
by MABEL DEARMER 
With Sixteen 
Full-page Coloured Illustrations 











‘*The pick of the budget in our hands. 
. . . The concoction is delicious.”— Sz. 
James's Gazette. 





The Book of Penny Toys 
Poems and Pictures by 
MABEL DEARMER 


With Full-page Coloured Illustrations 
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**No nursery will be complete without 


it. —FPall Mall Gazette. * Noah’s Ark Geography.’ 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limirep, LONDON 











THREE NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS 








Tales of the Spanish 
Main 


By MOWBRAY MORRIS 


With Illustrations by 
GUTZON-BORGLUM 


6s. 


Tales of the Spanish Main, by Mr. Mowbray 
Morris, is a selection of episodes from the most 
romantic chapter in all history. Mr. Morris tells 
in simple, nervous English, but with great 
spirit, the story of Columbus to begin with, 
then the discovery of the Great South Sea by 
Balboa, and the discoverer’s sad end. Then 
he passes to recite the career of Francis Drake 
to his home-coming from the sack of Venta 
Cruz: and lastly, he tells the story of El 
Dorado, the facts and legends that survive as 
to its existence, and the wild adventures under- 
taken in its quest. The book is, in short, 2 
book of vivid historical narrative dedicated to 
a boy and written with an eye to boys, and 
perhaps on that account all the better reading 
for more critical readers. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth elegant. 





The Boys’ Odyssey 


By WALTER COPLAND PERRY 
With Illustrations by 
JACOMB HOOD 

Crown 8vo. Cloth elegant. 6s. 

The story of Ulysses is related as it was put 
together by Mr. Perry for his son, a boy of 
seven years old, in language modelled on that 
of Butcher and Lang’s translation ; but the 
story is told continuously from the beginning of 
the Trojan dispute, and not as in Homer with 
interwoven episodes and frequent repetitions. 

‘Mr. Perry’s look should have many 
juvenile readers and appreciators. . . . Alto- 
gether a goodly volume.’’—G/ode. 

‘*The volume, which is admirably illus- 
trated by Jacomb Hood, will make a capital 
gift-book for boys still at a preparatory 
school.” —S¢. James's Budget. 


God Save King Alfred 
By THE Rev. E. GILLIAT 
Illustrated by GUTZON-BORGLUM 
Crown 8vo. Cloth elegant. 6s. 

God Save King Alfred, by the Rev. E. 
Gilliat (late of Harrow School), is a romance 
of Alfred’s life, his youth, exploits, courtship, 
betrothal, and kingship, designed for boys, 
and attractively illustrated. 
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‘God Save King Alfred.’ 


MACMILLAN & CO., Liuittep, LONDON 








NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS 





Mrs. Molesworth’s New Volume 


Illustrated by H. R. MILLAR 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


The Woodpigeons 
and Mary 


By MRS. MOLESWORTH 


Author of ‘ Carrots,’ etc. 





The following Books by Mrs. MoLESwoRTH 
are reissued at 2s. 6d. each. 


This and That: A Tale of 


Two Tinies 

| of Illustrated by HUGH THOMSON 
bis ) r 
pe The House that Grew 


Illustrated by ALICE B. WOODWARD 











"The Woodpigeons and Mary.’ 





Illustrated by CHARLES 
E. BROCK 
Crown 8vo. Gilt top. 6s. 


in the School 
By EVELYN SHARP 


Author of ‘ The Making of a Schoolgirl,’ 
‘Wymps,’ etc. 





Miss Sharp treats her girls’ school in very much 
the same spirit of frank realism as the author of 
Tom Brown treated Rugby, and conveys in the 
same way her ideal of what the head of a school 
should be like. 

‘The story shows a wholesome and humorous 
grasp of life, and the book, which is in its primary 
intention a book for girls, may be read with 
amusement by older people.” —Sfectator. 

“The book is an unusual one, bringing humour 
and sympathy to bear on a part of life which has 
not often been so treated. It is unusual and un- 
usually nice, and may be very heartily commended 
to the reading of girls.”—Padl/ Mall Gazette. 

** Interesting and amusing. . . . ‘ Babs’ is de- 
lightful, and withal a very clever and sympathetic 














piece of drawing. . . . Would make an excellent 
Christmas present for young ladies of from ten to ¢ May I—may I have all that?’ 
sixteen or so.” —S?t. James's Gazette. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limirepo, LONDON 











Georgiana and her mother. 


**Could anybody be so hopelessly 
lost in the arid wastes of churlishness 
as to deny:‘an unqualified welcome 
to this new and dainty issue of Mr, 
Allen’s beautiful idyll, 4 A@entucky 
Cardinal, and its sequel, ftermath ? 
We would trust not. These delight- 
ful stories have that fine essence in 
them which will safeguard them from 
ever getting old. Like the choicer 
qualities of wine, they will improve 
in the keeping. . . . Books like Mr. 
Allen’s give grace and elevation to 
American literature.”—-Pa// Mall 
Gasette. 

‘“‘The stories are charmingly 
printed on fine paper, and the pic- 
torial illustrations are from the 
graphic pencil of Mr. Hugh Thom- 
son, whose work is quaint, humor- 
ous, graceful, vigorous, as the case 
may be.”—G/ebe. 

** Delightfully illustrated.” —.Sfec- 
fator. 

““A beautiful addition to the 
‘Cranford Series’ of illustrated gift 
books. ”— Observer. 

‘Mr. Thomson’s drawings are 
quite bewitching.” — Zhe Academy. 


MACMILLAN &CO., 
Limitep, LONDON 


Illustrated by 
HUGH THOMSON 


Crown 8vo. Cloth elegant, 
gilt edges. 6s. 
[Cranford Series| 
Also an Edition de Luxe, 

limited to 250 copies. Super 


Royal 8vo. 30s. net. 
A 
Kentucky Cardinal 
and Aftermath 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN 
Author of Zhe Choir Invisible 


With 50 Illustrations by 


HvuGH ‘THOMSON 











New Volume ot the ‘ Highways and Byways’ Series 


Profusely Illustrated. Extra Crown 8vo. Gilt tops. Flat backs. 6s. each. 
Highways 
and 


Byways 





in the 
Lake 


District 
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Crummock Water. 


By A. G. BRADLEY 
With Illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL 


‘*A most charming and interesting volume. . .. Mr. Bradley has done his work amazingly 
well.” —Daily Telegraph. 
‘* Mr. Bradley has gone through his task with real enthusiasm and patient inquiry. . . . A book 


which every one who loves the lakes or intends to visit them in a quiet spirit will like to read.” 
Daily Chronicle. 

** Packed with the best of all possible guidance for tourists. . . . For the most part the artist’s 
work is as exquisite as anything of the kind he has done.” —S¢. James’s Gazette. 


Other Volumes in the Series already issued are :— 


Illustrated by JosEPH PENNELL and HucH TuHomson. 
Highways and Byways in North Wales. | Highways and Byways in Devon and 
By A. G. BRADLEY. Cornwall. By ARTHUR H. Norway. 
Highways and Byways in Yorkshire. By ARTHUR H. Norway. 
Illustrated by JosEPH PENNELL. 
Highways and Byways in Normandy. 


Highways and Byways in East Anglia. 
By Percy DEARMER, M.A, 


By Wixu1aM A. Dutt. 





Illustrated by HuGH THomson. 
Highways and Byways in Donegal and Antrim. By STEPHEN Gwynn. 
Illustrated by F. L. B. Grices. [ Shortly. 
Highways and Byways in Hertfordshire. By HERBERT W. TompKINs. 
Among English Hedgerows. Written and Illustrated by CLirron JoHnson. With 
an introduction by HAMILTON Mapre. Extra Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
Along French Byways. By the same Author. Illustrated. Extra Crown 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 
Spanish Highways and Byways. By KATHERINE LEE Bates. Illustrated. Extra 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Liuitep, LONDON 











NEW UNIFORM EDITION OF THACKERAY 


In Crown 8vo. Cloth extra. 


3s. 6d. per volume. 


The Works of 
William Makepeace 
Thackeray 
Reprinted from the First Edi 


tions, with all the Original 


Illustrations, Facsimiles of 








Wrappers, etc. 


This, the latest edition of Thack- 
eray’s works, contains the original 
plates, and includes one drawing of 
Thackeray’s which, published in the 
monthly part, was suppressed in the 
_ completed volume. This is the pic- 
ture of Lord Steyne in Becky’s draw- 
ing-room, which made it only too 
plain what famous nobleman Thack- 
cray had in mind when he sketched 
3 the kind patron of Mr. and Mrs. 

_- Rawdon Crawiey. 





3ecky in Lombard Street, 


Vanity Fair: A Novel 
without a Hero. With Illustra- 


tions by the Author. 


The History of Penden- 
nis. With Illustrations by the 
Author. 


The Newcomes. With 


Illustrations by RICHARD DoyLeE. 


The Virginians. With 
Illustrations by the Author. 
[ January 1902. 


Other Volumes will be announced 
later. 





Mr. Foker preparing to conquer. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Livitev, LONDON 


















NEW ILLUSTRATED WORKS 


With numerous Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. 15s, net 


The Sherbro and its Hinterland 


By T. J. ALLDRIDGE, F.R.G.S., District Commissioner, Sherbro, 
West Coast of Africa 





| 





It describes very pleasantly in great detail the aspect of the country, the people, the indigenous 
products. Four chapters are devoted to the subject of secret societies, the strongest agencies in the 
country, and their rites are detailed. There is a special account of the horrible ‘* human leopards.” 

‘* There are vast potentialities in West Africa, quite apart from gold-mining ; and besides giving 
us a most entertaining volume, Mr. Alldridge carefully indicates what may be done in the Sherbro a 
country. . . . Beautifully and profusely illustrated.” —South Africa. 

“* Full of quaint and valuable information.” —Odserzer. 


The Scenery of England 


And the Causes to which it is due 
By THe Ricut Hon. LORD AVEBURY, D.C.L., LL.D. 


With numerous Illustrations and Maps.  8vo. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Limirep, LONDON 


Printed by R. & R. Crark, Limitep, Edinburgh. 
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OETZMANN & CO. 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. 


(Continuation north of Tottenham Court Road); 


“=z. SILVER 60 & 61, Grafton Street, DUBLIN; 75, Union Street, RYDE. 
Minvelvet ack, AN IMMENSE SAVING can be effected 
im IN THE COST OF FURNISHING 
by Consulting Oetzmann & Co.’s 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO HOUSE FURNISHING, 


Gratis and Post Free, 








ELEGANT REAL “DOG TOBY” DOULTON 
WARE STERLING SILVER-MOUNTED 
TEAPOT, SUGAR BASIN, and CREAM EWER, 
In Four Sizes. 





SOLID SILVER 
HAIR BRUSH, 





elegant design, Ca 
pacity of Tea 
eit pitino nton + pint, a 11 the set of three pieces. CUT GLASS 
17/6 : SOLID 1» 10/6 ts ‘ FLOWER 
HAT BRUSH, SILVER-MOUNTED lt » 18/11 ” ” HOLDER, 
GLASS SCENT 2» 1/6 ” on richly chased 
7 a BOTTLE. BEER JUGS, HOT WATER JUGS, ~ COFFEE solid silver foot, 
6 in. high, 4/9 POTS to match above: 1 me 8/6 ; 14 pints, oN high, 
coms, : v7, 9in. ,, 7/6 10/6 ; 2 pints, 12/9 each 





Royal National Life Boal Institution, 


Incorporated by Royal Charter—Supported solely by Voluntary Contributions. 
Patron; HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 


APP EI Ak... 

i Committee of the Royal National Life-boat Institution earnestly appeal 

to the British Public for funds to enable them to maintain their 286 Life- 
boats now on the Coast and their Crews in the most perfect state of 
efficiency. This can only be effected by a large and permanent annual income. 
The Annual Subscriptions, Donations and Dividends are quite inadequate for 
the purpose. The Committee are confident that in their endeavour to provide 
the brave Life-boatmen, who nobly hazard their lives in order that they may 
save others, with the best possible means for carrying on their great work, they 
will meet with the entire approval of the people of this, the greatest maritime 
country in the world, and that their appeal will not be made in vain ; so that the 
scope and efficiency of our great life-saving service, of which the ’ Nation has 
always been so proud, may not have to be curtailed. 


The Institution granted rewards for the saving of 690 lives by the Life-boats in 1900, and 
of 175 lives by fishing and other boats during the same period, the total number of lives, for the 
saving of which the Institution granted rewards in 1900, being 865. Total of lives saved, for 
which rewards have been granted, from the Establishment of the Institution in 1824 to Bist 
December, 1900, 42,707. 

Annual Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received by the Secretary, Charles 
Dibdin, Eeq., at the Institution, 14, John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.; by the pone of the 
Tastleclion’ Mesors. Coutts & 0o., 59, Strand ; by all the other Bankers in the United Kingdom ; 
and by all the Life-boat Branches. 1 
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NEW ADDRESS: 


Iw 2188 t Street 
IVVILSONS Oe 
Succefsors Ltd. _ (tste 159 NEW BOND STREET). 


ARTISTIC DAMASK $2jio% istics Sa.Seitea's Sem 
S. Ja. Cacn. 


SHEETING S, Pore Linen, Irish and Yorkshire, from 2s. a yard, or 16s. 9d. 
HOUSE LINENS, 2siis.%eis,, "erst oe toons 
CURTAINS, charming specisi Designs, well made and on good net. 
HANDKERCHIEFS, Ssacoy"iactiartici%, Yow tin, 
ALL AT MODERATE 


PRICES. 
MH MMM HMM 
Established in the Eighteenth Century. 




















An elegant and One Quality only— 
The BEST. 
Verified and Stamped 


complete by 


useful addition to 
the Bath Room, 
Hall, or Billiard 





Weightsand Measures 
Room. Inspector. 
PRICE: PRICE: 
®#S 10s. #RS 10s. 


S. 136. 


POOLEY’S PERSONAL WEIGHING MACHINE. 
HENRY POOLEY & SON, Ltd.,, 


11, Temple Street, Birmingham. 
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Che Firebrand.” 
By S. R. CROCKETT. 


Cuarter XLYII. 
MENDIZABAL. 


| > epee and his companions rode into Madrid amid the clamour 

and rejoicing of thousands, as indeed he might have done 
behind Don Carlos had he been successful in his first intention. 
Madrid was healthy and hungry. The plague had been stayed 
by the belt of barren country which cinctures the capital village 
of Spain. And as for fear, do not the inhabitants say that what 
happens not in Madrid, happens not at all! 

Rollo, so long accustomed to the high clear silences of the 
sierra or the scarcely less restful valleys where the birds sing all 
day in the spring, felt himself closed in and deafened by the 
clamour, blinded by the brilliant colours, and in ill-humour with 
all things—chiefly, it must be confessed, because Concha, attired 
by the Queen’s own waiting-maid from Aranjuez, sat in a carriage 
with the aplomb of a duchess. 

They were all in high favour. For Muioz (now more than ever 
the Power behind the Throne, and perhaps secretly proud of 
having played the man at the defence of the barranco of 
Moncayo) had quickly turned the tide of the Queen-Regent’s 
displeasure. And at this time there was scarcely any honour 
that she would not have bestowed upon her preservers. 

For in distracted hither-and-thither Spain of the early Carlist 
wars, it seemed nothing extraordinary to anyone that Rollo 
should have saved their Majesties’ lives with a Carlist commission 
in his pocket, or that Sergeant Cardono of the command of 
General Cabrera should have been shot dead by his superior 
officer while fighting vehemently for the opposite party. For 
these are incidents common to most civil wars and specially 


* Copyright in the United States of America, by S. R. Crockett, 1901. 
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common in Spain, that land of adventurous spirits with little to 
do and plenty of time in which to do it. Indeed a feather or a 
favour, the colour of a riband or the shape of a cap often made 
young men Carlist or Cristino, National or Red Republican as the 
case might be. 

On the third day after their arrival the privilege of a royal 
interview was granted to the young Scot. Rollo smiled as he 
thougat of the first he had been favoured with, and of that other 
when he had started off a cavalcade consisting of two Queens and an 
outlaw under sentence of death with the loud “ Arre!” of a muleteer. 

But Rollo had learned to be calm-eyed before royalties. He 
was a Scottish gentleman, and had grown accustomed to Queens 
during these latter days. Court lords and the ruck of Madrid 
politicians stared at him in the corridors, but, affrayed by some- 
thing in his eye, meekly or reluctantly according to their mood 
took the wall from him as he strode on, careless, hard-bitten, a 
little insolent, perhaps, in bearing. At last he stood in the 
great hall of audience, his plain well-worn coat and knee-breeches 
the secret scorn of every courtier. But a glance at Killiecrankie, 
once more a-swing by his side, was sufficient to sober too imper- 
tinent male interest, while the reputation of his exploits and the 
keen soldierlike face which he turned so pensively towards the 
window, awakened the liveliest interest in many a pair of dark 
eyes. 

Somewhat after this fashion ran the prattle. 

“Took! there goes the man who delivered the Regent and the 
young Queen! They say that both José Maria, whom everyone 
thought dead and el Sarria the outlaw were of his band. More 
than that it is certain that one very near to the Queen-Regent’s 
person was content to take service with him as a common soldier. 
How great and famous then must he be! And how certain of 
preferment! It were indeed well to cultivate his acquaintance. 
For what shall be done to the man whom the two Queens and a 
Consort unite in delighting to honour? His thread-bare coat? 
A mere eccentricity of genius, my love. His huge battered sword 
a-dangle at his side? It is said that he has slain over twenty 
men with that same blade! Decidedly not a man to be despised ; 
speaks all languages, even the crabbed Gitano-Castilian like a 
native of Valladolid. He will marry a Spanish wife and become 
one of nosotros, as did O'Donnel, Duke of Tetuan, Sarsfield, Blake, 
and a score of others—all once poor and neglected, now thrice- 
hatted and set among the finest clay of the court potter.” 

‘Thus in the ante-chambers of Queens spoke the wily, the wise, 
the far-secing. And from such Rollo had many offers of service. 
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But with a delicate politeness at which none could take offence 
he declined all these, making (as his father had advised him) his 
words at once “ firm and mannerly.” 

Thank you, but he was content to wait. He had been sent for 
by the Queen-Regent. Till then—but at that moment, after a 
preliminary peep from behind a curtain, the Princess herself ran 
skipping across the hall and, catching Rollo by the hand, be- 
wildered him with a chatter of joyous questionings. 

Where was Concha? Would her brother never come back? 
Why had he not been at Aranjuez? She sent hima kiss, (The 
which Rollo promised without fail to deliver, and what is more, 
meant to keep his word.) 

Yes (he answered with amusement), perhaps one day the 
Princess would see Concha’s brother again. It was certainly 
very dull in Madrid. Royal palaces were as little to his liking 
as to that of the Princess. 

Then the little lady had her turn. Did he remember when he 
had hidden her underneath the great brass pot among the hay ? 
Did he know that once a straw had tickled her beneath the chin 
so funnily that she came near to bursting out laughing? Rollo 
did not know, but the thought turned him cold even among that 
throng of courtiers, casting sidelong glances and trying to get near 
enough to listen politely to their conversation without appearing 
to do so. He seemed to be once more threading his way through 
the scattered groups of gipsies, the dark brows of Egypt bending 
suspiciously upon him and the royal store-houses flaring up like 
torches. 

“Ah, there he comes—just like him!” cried the little girl, 
stamping her foot after the pattern of her mother, “now you 
and I will have no more good talk. But I shall wait for you at 
the gate when you come out. There—now bend down. I want 
to give you another kiss for that pretty boy, the brother of that 
Concha of yours!” 

As she ran off Rollo found a friendly hand on his arm, and lo! 
there at his elbow was Don Fernando Mujioz, Duke of Rianzares, 
come in person to convey him into the presence. His manner 
was characterised by the utmost cordiality, together with a certain 
humanity altogether new, which made Rollo think that a few 
more barrancos to defend would do this favoured grandeeship a 
great deal of good. 

Rollo had expected to be ushered into the presence of her 
Majesty in person, but instead, a plain English-looking man stood 
alone in a little room, the window of which commanded a vast and 
desolate prospect. There was a tall chair with a golden crown 
252 
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over it at the top of a table covered with red cloth, while several 
others, all uncushioned and severely plain, were ranged regularly 
about it. 

The English-looking man came forward bluffly and put out his 
hand to Rollo. He looked more like a healthy fox-hunting squire, 
just intelligent enough to sit in parliament and make speeches 
against reform and the corn laws, than the political confidant of 
a Queen of Spain. 

Then in a moment it flashed through Rollo’s mind that this 
hearty Anglo-Iberian could be none other than Mendizabal him- 
self, the Prime Minister of Spain, the scourge of monks and 
monasteries, the promised regenerator of the finances of Spain. 
Another thought crossed his mind also. He had actually not so 
very long ago practically accepted a commission to kill this man if 
he should chance to cross his path. 

Yet the remembrance did not dim the brightness of the young 
man’s smile as he took the other’s hand. 

“Ten to one he will talk to me about the weather,” said Rollo 
to himself, “to me who ought at this moment to be inserting a 
twelve inch Manchegan knife between his ribs.” 

And it fell out even as he had anticipated. 

“You have been favoured with fine weather for your many 
adventures,” said the Prime Minister of the Queen-Regent ; “it is 
almost like an English June, clear, but with a touch of cold in 
the mornings and after sunset.” 

Rollo modestly supplied the appropriate conversational counter. 

“Your name strikes me as in some way familiar,” said Mendi- 
zabal ; “ was not your father Alistair Blair of Blair Castle, a client 
of mine when I was a banker in London and operating on the 
Stock Exchange?” 

“He was, sir,” quoth candid Rollo, “ not greatly to his advantage 
or mine!” 

The Premier coloured a little but did not alter his friendly tone. 

“Well, perhaps not,” he said, “I myself lost every penny I 
possessed in the world at the same time. Our Spanish stocks 
were not so favourable an investment as they have become since 
we obtained recognition and a guarantee from England. But 
when I have been turned out of my present occupation, I wish 
you would permit me to look into your affairs. Your father’s 
vouchers should be worth something now. You have not, I hope, 
had to sell the old place of your ancestors!” 

“No,” said Rollo, carelessly, “an old retainer of the family 
lives in the castle with his wife. There is a dovecote in the yard, 
80 they eat the pigeons which eat the farmers’ crops, who in turn 
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forget to pay their rents. Thus the ball rolls. And indeed the 
years have been so bad of late that I have not asked them!” 

“You prefer a life of adventure abroad?” asked the Premier, 
who had not ceased to look at Rollo with the most earnest 
attention, 

Rollo shrugged his shoulders slightly at tho question. 

“T do not know,” he said simply, “I have not tried. The most 
ordinary affairs turn out adventurous with me. But then, I 
would rather undergo any conceivable hardship than live on in 
one place like a beetle pinned to a card, able only to waggle my 
feet, till a merciful death puts a limit to my sufferings.” 

Further conversation was cut short by the entrance of the 
Queen-Regent. Her husband conducted her to the door or rather 
portiere curtain of the council-room, and immediately withdrew-— 
a slight waving of the tapestry, however, affording some reasons 
for suspecting that his Excellency the Duke of Rianzares had not 
removed himself the entire distance required by etiquette from 
the councils of his Sovereign. 

Maria Cristina extended first to Mendizabal and then to Rollo a 
plump hand to kiss. 

“T have to thank you,” she said to the latter, not ungraciously, 
“for the many and great services you have rendered to me, my 
daughter—and—to other friends also. The result has certainly 
been most fortunate, though the manner of service at times left 
something to be desired!” 

Then as Rollo kept his head modestly lowered, the Queen- 
Regent relented a little, thinking him covered with confusion at 
her severity, which was far from being his real state of mind. 

“But after all you are a brave man, of excellent parts, and 
personable to a degree——” 

“Which in this age and cougtry goes for no little!” said 
Mendizabal, bowing to the Queen as if he intended a compli- 
ment. ‘ You have heard how our soldiers chant as they go into 
battle : 





“Old Carlos is a crusty churl, 
But Isabel’s a sweet young girl! 


999 


The Queen bowed, with however a little frown upon her face. 
She was never quite sure whether her Prime-Minister were 
laughing at her or not. Then she returned to the subject of 
Rollo. 

“You have some employment of a sort suited to the taste of 
this adventurous young man? I understand and sympathise with 
his desire not to return to the wars in the North.” 

“There is the matter of the suppression of the monasteries,” 
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returned Mendizabal, “to take effect (as your Majesty doubtless 
remembers) on the twentieth of the month. It is already the 
sixth, There may be some slight trouble where the orders are 
strong. I propose that we send this distinguished young Scottish 
soldier (whose noble father I had the honour of knowing somewhat 
intimately), to Valencia or the Baleares with vice-regal powers. 
We have great need of such men at such a time.” 

Rollo gasped and bowed his head. The crimson rose to his 
cheek. ‘To be a Governor with almost regal powers and soldiers 
at his beck, to hold a turbulent province quiet under his hand! 
How he wished there were no such thing as “ honour” anywhere; 
keeping him by mere iteration and irritance to the resolution his 
conscience had extorted from him. 

Mendizabal thought the young man only doubtful of his capa- 
city, and patted him on the shoulder with fatherly tolerance and 
encouragement. 

“ You will do very well,” he said kindly, “we will give you a 
free hand, full powers, and as many soldiers as you want. Besides, 
the Carlists have been some while in these regions, and we have 
not been able to get our own men. Now you can look them up!” 

Then Rollo, suddenly finding words, spoke his mind fully and 
freely. 

“T cannot go,” he said, “at least not till I have fulfilled a sacred 
duty which lies heavily upon me. I took up a charge. I have 
not fulfilled it. I cannot serve the Queen-Regent till I have laid 
down that which I undertook, and to the person who charged me 
with the mission !” 

The Queen stared at the bold young man, but the Prime-Minister 
understood better. 

“Tt is his point of honour,” be explained to Maria Cristina, 
“ those of his nation cannot help it. It is in the blood and in the 
gloomy creed which they profess—a sour and inconvenient religion 
in which there is no confession.” 

“No confession!” cried the Queen, casting up her hands in 
horror, “no absolution! How then can they go on living from 
day to day?” 

“Much like other people,” said the Premier, smiling, “they 
repent, and then—repent of their repentances! ” 

* And is this young man not a Christian ?” cried the Queen. 
“Js he also of this dark and gloomy superstition—what was it 
that you called the heresy ?” 

“T am indeed a Presbyterian,” said Rollo, smiling, “at least 
my father was, and I am when any one contradicts me. For the 
rest I am, I fear, but an indifferent Christian !” 
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“ Ah,” murmured the Queen with a reflective sigh, “yet even 
heretics may have their uses. In that case it will be easier 
for you to oppress—I mean to argue with and convince the holy 
friars of the righteous intentions of the government with regard 
to them!” 

“Well,” said Mendizabal, quickly, desirous of diverting the 
conversation from a dangerous subject, “off with you, sirrah ! 
Go satisfy that Calvinistic conscience of yours! But just kiss her 
Majesty’s royal hand. Let no one spoil your beauty, and return 
betimes to the post which we will keep open for you!” 

Rollo did as he was bidden. He kissed the hand of the Queen, 
who was graciously pleased to give his fingers a slight pressure 
as hers rested a moment upon his. For the handsome face and 
high bearing of Rollo Blair had been working their usual way with 
Maria Cristina. 

The Prime-Minister, noting a slight movement of the portiere 
curtains, bustled Rollo off lest he should lose favour with the 
Power Behind the Throne. But, pausing a moment at the door 
he whispered in his ear— Have you any objection to telling me 
the name of the person from whom you had this commission? I 
promise you upon my sacred honour that you shall have no cause 
to repent of your frankness. Neither you nor he shall suffer 
on account of my knowledge—no, not if it were Don Carlos 
himself.” 

“His name is Don Baltasar Varela, Prior of the Abbey of Mont- 
blanch!” said Rollo, after a moment’s hesitation. 

“T understand,” said Mendizabal, with an inscrutable expression. 
“ Nevertheless, I shall keep my word.” 


Cuarter XLYVIII. 
A POINT OF HONOUR, 


TuerE remained Concha to be dealt with. Ah, yes, and also his 
companions el Sarria, Mortimer, and Etienne. Only—they did 
not count. What man does count when the woman is in the 
question? Friends of a lifetime are skipped like the historical 
introduction of an exciting romance, through whose pages battle, 
murder, and sudden death play gaily at leap-frog and devil-take- 
the-hindmost. 

Yes, Rollo owned it, Concha mattered. There was no blinking 
the fact. It would be bitter almost as death for him to tell her 
that he must once more leave her to take his life in hig hand, 
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upon a mere point of honour. She might not understand. Like 
his friends she might denounce his purpose as arrant quixotry 
and folly. Well, that would certainly make it harder—but even 
then he would carry it through. 

He found them seated in the lodgings which Rollo had secured 
for Concha and La Giralda in a house that looked upon the Puerta 
del Sol. Opposite, upon the same staircase and landing, lodged 
el Sarria, who, if it would have given any pleasure to Rollo, would 
have slept all night outside his sweetheart’s door. 

Etienne, Mortimer, and Rollo himself had rooms on the other 
side of the great square. But with Rollo’s return all were now 
assembled in Concha’s sitting-room, as had grown to be their easy 
custom. Concha needed no chaperon, and if the straighter con- 
venances required one, was there not La Giralda with her myriad 
wrinkles busied about the pots in the little adjacent kitchen or 
seated with her knitting in the window-seat like a favoured guest. 
For it was in this simple fashion that these six people had come 
to dwell together. And as he entered the heart of the young man 
smote him sore. 

Alas! that he, Rollo Blair, whom these had followed loyally, 
questionless, as clansmen follow their chief through mirk mid- 
night and the brazen glare of noon, should come among these 
faithful hearts like a mute with the bowstring, to put an end to 
all this comradeship and true comity. 

All knew in a moment that there was something in the air, for 
though Concha offered to prepare a cigarette with her own fingers, 
Rollo declined it and sat down heavy and sad. It was some time 
before he could bring himself to speak. 

“You are all my friends,” he said, “ my best and only friends— 
listen tome. Iwill hide nothing from you. I have come directly 
from the Queen. She and Mendizabal have offered me a high 
position, and one in which we might all have kept together in 
great content, if such had been your desire. Yet for the present 
I cannot take it. I am not a freeman. For it lies on my soul 
that the Abbot of Montblanch trusted us three when we had 
neither aim nor end in life. He gave us bothof these. He fitted 
us out for our mission. For me he did much more. He made 
me an officer in the army of Don Carlos, though heaven knows, Don 
Carlos was no more to me than any other stupid fool—I crave 
your pardon, Etienne! I forgot your relationship.” 

“Say on,” cried Etienne, gaily, flipping his cigarette ash with 
his little finger, “do not consider my feelings. All my cousins 
are stupid fools! I have always said so!” 

“Well then,” said Rollo, “ to this man, who among other things 
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gave us each other’s friendship, and” (here he reached out his hand 
to take Concha’s) “ who gave me this——” 

He was silent for some moments, still holding the girl’s hand, 
while her eyes were doubtless lovely as moonlit waters, could any 
man have seen them. But no man did, for fringed lashes remained 
resolutely if tremulously downcast. 

“Well then, I cannot leave this man to think me a mere common 
traitor. No, not if it loses me life and—all. I have failed in his 
mission. Not only so, but by the irony of fate I have fought 
against his friends and been saved by his enemies.” 

“We were saved by Concha Cabezos there, I tell you,” said John 
Mortimer, who thought all this mere rant. ‘“ Let the old priest 
alone, Rollo. Marry the girl you want to marry, and take a good 
job when it is offered to you. You may not get a second chance of 
either. And that isa plain man’s mind upon the matter, whether 
you want it or not!” 

Sadly but determinedly Rollo shook his head. 

“No, John,” he said, “that I cannot do. I were bankrupt for 
life in my own esteem if I did not go straight to the Prior, frankly 
explain our failure, resign my commission into his hands, and 
offer him any other service in my power. I think I see my way 
to one even now!” 

“ My advice,” said Etienne, suddenly striking in, “is to let my 
good uncle continue in his mistake a little longer, if indeed any 
mistake there be. You use a delicacy he would have been the last 
to use with you. I do not believe the old fox would have cared 
a straw if all our throats had been cut, so that we had served his 
turn. Depend upon it, we three were the poorest kind of pawns 
in his game. If I am not greatly mistaken Cabrera and Elio 
were his prancing knights, and Don Carlos, my dear cousin, the 
stupid old King who is of no use except to get himself check- 
mated.” 

“And who,” said Rollo, smiling for the first time, “may tho 
Queen be upon this little family chessboard ?” 

“There is indeed rather a superabundance of Queens, as we 
have seen,” said Etienne, “ but he who pushes about all the pieces 
is doubtless the petticoated old rogue himself. Baltasar Varela 
has been at the bottom of every plot these thirty years, and if 
anything goes wrong, he will be the first to skip over the 
mountains! Take a friend’s advice, Rollo”—here the honest 
fellow grasped his friend’s hand hard—‘ send your explanations 
and unused commissions to my respected relative by post. For 
me, I would not go within fifty miles of him for all the revenues 
of Montblanch twice told!” 
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“Well, el Sarria, what say you? They are all against me, you 
see!” said Rollo mournfully, adding after a moment, “as indeed I 
knew they would be!” 

As usual the ex-outlaw had little to say, and was deplorably 
shy as to saying it. 

“ Seftor,” he said after a long pause, “ you have doubtless your 
own point of honour. I had one once which very nearly cost 
myself and another a lifetime of misery. Let the Seftor weigh the 
matter well and often before he runs a like risk!” 

“That alsois against me!” said Rollo, smiling ; ‘“ Concha, you 
have heard all the others—what do you say!” 

Concha rose and stood beside him. She put her arm gently on 
his shoulder so that her hand touched his cheek. 

“T understand, if they do not!” she said, “J understand all. 
You are right. Go!” 
* * * * * 

So Rollo set forth, and with him there also journeyed to the 
north Etienne—first, because he was tired of Madrid, second, 
because he was returning to France, thirdly (and privately) because 
the village of Sarria and a certain green garden lattice were to be 
found on the route thither ; John Mortimer, because if Rollo were 
bound to see the Prior, perhaps after all something might be done 
about the Priorato; el Sarria, because night and morning, noon 
and midnight, he prayed with his face towards that Convent of 
the Holy Innocents where Dolores and her babe waited for him ; 
La Giralda, because she might as well go northward as in any 
other direction; and Concha—but it is superfluous to say why 
Concha was going. 

Nevertheless Rollo insisted that since he was solely responsible, 
he alone should adventure the anger of the Prior, though indeed 
any or all of the others would readily have accompanied him to 
Montblanch. 

But the young Scot felt acutely how perversely, like a cross- 
grained jade, Fate had treated him. He knew also that 
appearances were against him and in what fashion his actions 
might be misrepresented to the Prior. Being singularly little 
given to suspicion, Rollo was not greatly affected by Etienne’s 
estimate of his uncle. Besides, there was the information 
concerning the suppression of the convents to be communicated, 
in such a form that it might be of use to the Abbot and brethren 
of Montblanch, and yet do no injury to those through whom he 
had come into possession of the secret. 

In due time therefore after leaving Madrid the party arrived at 
the village of Sarria. For, being possessed of all manner of 
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governmental passes and recommendations, they travelled rapidly 
and luxuriously considering the difficult and troublous times. At 
Sarria, Rollo looking out eagerly northward to where above the 
horizon the peaks of Montblanch pushed themselves up blue and 
soft like a row of ragged and battered nine-pins, paused only to 
assure himself of the well-doing of Dolores Garcia and her son 
under the roof of the good Sisters in the Convent of the Holy 
Innocents. There were also a few arrangements to make—and 
his will. Which last did not take long time. It contained only 
one clause: “I leave all of which I die possessed to my betrothed 
wife Concha Cabezos of Seville.—Roxto Buatr.” 

The arrangements were these—Concha remained to assist Don 
Ramon, who had once more assumed the position of a property- 
holder and man of authority among his townsfolk, to open out 
and prepare his house for the reception of Dolores. The little 
wife and mother, in spite of her new joy, continued delicate in 
health, though (needless to say) the nuns had given her the very 
best possible nursing. But those who saw the meeting of husband 
and wife knew that now she would have a better chance of 
recovery than all the bitter tisanes and laborious simples of the 
Sisters’ store-cupboard had afforded her. 

Etienne and John Mortimer decided to await events at the 
hostelry of Gaspar Perico. The former took the first opportunity 
of converting the silent serving-maid as far as possible to his 
interests by a judicious gift of half-a-dozen gold pieces. Immedi- 
ately thereafter, having thus protected his rear he sought the 
green lattice. It had been taken down and a seven-foot wall had 
been built. Indeed a mason who was at that moment engaged in 
laying the coping, informed him that the family had left for South 
America. Whereupon Etienne went back and found the barefooted 
Abigail. 

“Why did you not tell me that they were gone—before-——?” 
he demanded angrily. 

“ Before what?” asked the Abigail, putting the corner of her 
apron to her mouth and biting it with the utmost simplicity. 

“Before I gave you that money?” 

“ Because—why, because your Excellency never asked me!” 

“ And pray, Seforita,” growled Etienne, waxing grimly satirical, 
“ what did you suppose that I gave you the money for?” 

The maid-servant let go the apron, put one finger to her mouth 
instead, and, looking down with infinite modesty, sketched with 
her bare toe upon the ground. 

“ Well? ” queried Etienne, impatiently and with a sharp rising 
inflection. 
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“ Because,” fluttered the little maid-of-all-work, “ because I—I 
thought you liked me!” 

Etienne turned away in a dumb rage, and the small'sharp-featured 
Abigail got behind the back-kitchen door to dance three steps and 
a double shuffle all to herself. 

When he had recovered his powers of speech Etienne called 
her the several kinds of fiend which can be defined by the French 
language, but this broke no bones. 

“Well, dear Senorita,” she remarked very sagely, when tasked 
by Concha with duplicity (after the manner of Satan reproving 
sin), “he never asked me, and besides, then he would not have 
given me the six Napoleons!” 

Which proposition of the Abigail of Sarria would not have gained 
in credibility had it been supported by a Papal Bull. 


Cuapter XLIX, 


LIKE FIRE THROUGH SUMMER GRASS. 


On the whole Rollo could not complain of his reception at the 
Abbey of Montblanch, His heart had indeed been at war within 
him as he took his way up the long zigzags of the hill road. 
There was the very thorn branch which had brushed off his hat 
as he set forth so gladsomely with his new commission in his 
pocket, his comrades riding staunchly by his side, and the Abbot’s 
good horse between his knees. 

Well, he had done his best. Things, after their manner, had 
turned out cross-grained—that was all. He had, thank Heaven, 
enough of Mendizabal’s generous draft left in his pocket to repay 
the Abbot for what he had spent upon their outfit. After returning 
the commission, it only remained as delicately as possible to impart 
the disastrous news of the coming dissolution of monasteries and 
the assumption of all conventual property by the State. 

Then he would depart. Sarria and Concha were not so far off. 
He began to take heart even before he reached the great gate of 
the Abbey. 

No one could have been more cordially moved to see a long-lost 
brother than Don Baltasar Varela, the Abbot of Montblanch, to 
welcome his dear, his well-beloved, Don Rollo. 

And his noble nephew Saint Pierre—how was he? Then that 
stolid solemn Englishman—did he know that his Priorato had 
long been shipped from Barcelona, an arrangement haying been 
made with the Cristino custom-house ? 

“Butthe price? He has not paid it, I warrant that Mortimer 
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knows nothing of the matter,” said Rollo, excited for his friend’s 
credit and good name. 

The Abbot smiled as he answered. 

“Our agent in France,” he said, blandly, “has received and 
cashed a draft from some one of the same name in England—ah, 
there are none like the English for business the world over! 
But here is a letter which has long been waiting for that young 
gentleman here,” 

“T will deliver it to him immediately, and with great pleasure,” 
quoth Rollo. 

The Abbot did not pursue the subject, but rising, said courteously, 
“You will excuse me for the present. You know the library. 
You will find my Father-Confessor there, whom I think you have 
met. There are also works on travel and lives of the saints in 
various languages, exceedingly improving to the mind. And 
above all you must dine with me to-night.” 

Thus the Abbot with a kindness which Rollo felt deeply, put 
off hearing the full story of his adventures till the evening. 
Dinner was served in the Prior’s own chamber as before, but on 
this occasion much more simply—indeed rather as two gentlemen 
might have dined at a good inn where their arrival had been 
expected and prepared for. 

Rollo’s simple heart was opened at the hospitality that was 
shown him. The beaming and paternal graciousness of Don 
Baltasar, the difference between what he had expected and what 
he found, wrung his soul with remorse for the message he had 
to deliver. 

At last he was permitted to tell his tale, which he did from the 
beginning, slurring only such matters as concerned his relations 
with Concha. And at the end of each portion of his story the 
Abbot raised a finger and said smilingly to his Father-Confesgor 
who stood gloomily silent in the arch of the doorway, “A marvel 
—a wonder! You hear, Father Anselmo?” 

And without stirring a muscle of his immovable countenance 
the ex-inquisitor answered, “I have heard, my Lord Abbot.” 

Then Rollo told of the plague and the strange things that had 
happened at La Granja, their setting out thence with the Queen- 
Regent and the little Princess, their safe arrival upon the spurs 
of Moncayo, almost indeed at the camp of General Elio. Then, 
with his head for the first time hanging down, he narrated their 
meeting with Cabrera, and that General’s determination to murder 
the Queen-Regent and her little daughter. 

* Abominations such as that no man could endure,” said Rollo 
more than once as he proceeded to tell the tale of their delivery, 
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of how he had dispatched mother and daughter to the camp of 
General Elio, of their subsequent capture by Espartero, and how 
he, Rollo Blair, had hastened all the way from Madrid to lay the 
whole matter before the Prior. 

“Tis a marvellous tale, indeed, that our young friend tells— 
have you missed nothing?” inquired the Abbot of his Father- 
Confessor. 

“Nothing!” said the Confessor, glaring down upon Rollo as a 
vulture might upon a weakly lamb on the meadows of Estramadura, 
“not one single word hath escaped me!” 

Then Rollo delivered to the Abbot (who handed them forthwith 
to his reverend conscience-keeper) all his commissions and letters 
of recommendation, With a drooping head and a tear in his eye, 
he gave them up. For though he had enlisted in the Carlist 
cause purely as a mercenary, he had meant to carry out his 
undertakings to the letter. 

When at last Rollo looked up, he found the grey eyes of the 
Abbot regarding him with a quiet persistence of scrutiny which 
perturbed him slightly. 

“ Have you anything more to tell me?” inquired the ecclesiastic, 
laying his hand affectionately on Rollo’s shoulder, “ you have done 
all that was possible for you. No man could have done more. 
May a continual peace abide in your heart, my son!” 

“My Father,” said Rollo, laying a strong constraint upon 
himself, “I have indeed a thing to tell that is hard and painful. 
The monasteries throughout all Spain are to be suppressed on the 
20th day of this month by order of the Madrid Government.” 

As the words passed his lips, the bland expression on Don 
Baltasar’s face changed into one of fierce hatred and excitement. 
There was forced from his lips that sharp hiss of indrawn breath 
which a man instinctively makes as he winces under the surgeon’s 
knife. 

Then almost instantly he recovered himself. 

“Well,” he said, “we cannot save the Abbey, we cannot save 
the Holy Church from this desecration. I have cried ‘Pater 
mi, si possibile est, transeat a me calix iste!’ But now I say 
‘Verumtamen non sicut ego volo, sed sicut tu!’” 

Then with a curious change of countenance (the difference 
between a priest’s expression at the altar and in the sacristy when 
things have gone crossly) he turned to Rollo. 

“ Nevertheless,” he said, “I do not deny that to you we owe all 
thanks and gratitude. Perhaps some day you shall be repaid!” 

When Rollo looked round the saturnine priest had disappeared, 
His host and he were alone. The Abbot poured out the coffee. 
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“You will take some of our famous liqueur,” he said, calmly 
and graciously as ever. “ The receipt has been in the possession 
of the Abbey for well-nigh a thousand years.” 

It seemed a pity that so many things which had lasted a 
thousand years should come to an end on the 20th of the month. 
Meantime, however, he imitated the nonchalance of the Abbot. 
The liqueur was not to be despised. 

Rollo held out his glass scarcely knowing what he did. The 
Abbot poured into it a generous portion of the precious fluid. It 
was of the keen cold green known to painters as verditer—the 
colour of turnip leaves with the dew on them. 

Don Baltasar drew a glass towards him across the table. 

“Tam no wine-bibber,” he said, “my vows do not allow of it. 
But I will give you a toast, which, if you permit me, I will drink 
with you in the pure wine of the flint.” 

Rollo rose to his feet, and stood looking at the Prior out of his 
steadfast blue eyes. They touched their glasses ceremoniously, 
the elder, however, avoiding the gaze of the younger. 

“May you be rewarded, not according to your successes, but 
according to your deserts!” said Don Baltasar. 

They drank, and Rollo, astonished by the strange bitter-sweet 
taste of the liqueur, could only stammer, “I thank you, Prior. 
Indeed, you are over kind to me. I only wish I had had—better 
news—better news to bring you!” 

And then, somehow, it appeared to the young man that a kind 
of waving blackness in wreaths and coils like thick smoke began 
to invade the room, bellying upwards from the floor and de- 
scending from the roof. He seemed to be sinking back into the 
arms of the Father-Confessor Anselmo, who grimaced at him 
through the empty eye-sockets and toothless jaws of a skull. 
There were at least fifty abbots in the room, and a certain hue 
of dusky red in the shadows of the window curtains first made 
him shudder to the soul and then affected him with terror un- 
utterable, Finally chaos whirled down darkling and multitudinous, 
and Rollo knew no more. 

* * * * * 

When the young man came to himself he was in altogether 
another place. He lay flat on his back, with something hard 
under his head. His face seemed cold and wet. The place, as 
his eyes wandered upward, was full of shifting shadows and un- 
certain revealings of cobwebby roof spaces filled with machinery, 
huge wheels and pulleys, ropes and rings and hooks, on all of 
which the blown light of candles flickered fitfully. 

To one side he could dimly perceive the outlines of what seemed 
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like a great washer-woman’s mangle. He remembered in Falk- 
land town turning old Betty Drouthy’s for hours and hours, every 
moment expecting that Peggy Ramsay would come in, basketon arm, 
the sweetest of Lady Bountifuls, to visit that venerable humbug, 
who had all her life lived on too much charity and who died at 
last of too much whiskey. Strange, was it not, that he should 
think of those far-off days now ? 

His head, too, was singing and thumping even as poor Betty’s 
must have done many a morning after Rollo had paid her for the 
privilege of turning the mangle, and Peggy Ramsay secretly 
bestowed half-a-crown out of her scanty pocket-money upon 
her, because—well, because she was a widow and everybody spoke 
ill of her. 

After a while Rollo began to see his surroundings more clearly. 
Someone was sitting at a great table covered with black cloth. A 
huge crucifix swung over his head—upon it a figure of the Safety 
of the World, startlingly realistic. 

“ Who has brought me here?” he said aloud, uncertain whether 
or not he still dreamed. His voice sounded in his own ears harsh 
and mechanical. 

Rollo tried to lift a hand in order to wipe his brow. He could 
move neither the right nor the left. Both appeared to be fastened 
firmly to some band or ring let into a framework of wood. 

Then he heard a voice from the figure seated under the black 
crucifix. 

“Bring forward the traitor! He shall learn the great 
mystery !” 

Rollo felt himself slowly lifted on to his feet, or rather the 
entire wooden oblong to which his limbs were lashed was erected 
by unseen forces. He could discern the breathing of men very 
close to his ear. 

“ Listen,” said the voice from the tribunal. ‘ You, Rollo Blair, 
have not only betrayed the sacred cause of the blessed King 
Carlos, but, what is ten thousand times worse, youhave been a 
traitor to Holy Church, battling against much wickedness in 
high places.” 

“Who charges me with these things?” cried Rollo, giving up 
a vain struggle for freedom. 

“ Out of yourown mouth are you condemned,” came the answer. 
“‘T who speak have heard your confession.” 

Then Rollo knew that Anselmo, the dark confessor, was his 
accuser and judge. His executioners he had yet to make 
acquaintance with, The voice from the tribunal went on, level 
and menacing. 
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“The Abbot of Montblanch may forgive a traitor an he will, 
He may make and unmake pacts with a heretic if it please him. 
As for me, my conscience shall be clean as were those of blessed 
San Fernando, of Gimenez, of holy Torquemada, and of the most 
religious San Vicente Ferrar. Die you shall, as every traitor 
ought. But since I would not send an immortal soul quick to 
hell, I offer you this opportunity to be reconciled to Holy Church. 
I bid you disavow and utterly abhor all your treacheries and 
heretic opinions !” 

“T am sorry enough for my sins, God knows, if so be I must 
die,” said Rolio, making a virtue of necessity, “but I have done 
no treacheries. And as for heresy—I have none too much 
religion of any kind. If you can help me to more and better, 
I shall be grateful, without being too particular as to creed. But 
my father lived and died a good Presbyterian, and so, heaven 
helping me, shall I!” 

The gloomy monk rose at these words, made the gesture of 
washing the hands, and then, turning about, kissed the wood of 
the black crucifix. 

“Tay the young man on the rack,” he said; “when he is 
ready to recant and be reconciled, you know where to find me!” 

The two executioners of Anselmo’s will were clad in black 
robes from head to foot, even their hands being hidden. A tall 
pointed mask with eye-holes alone revealed anything human 
underneath, as, panting with the exertion, the men raised Rollo 
to the level of the huge table with the double rollers beneath. 
Thea he felt his hands and feet one by one deftly loosened and 
refastened. The frame was slipped from underneath him, and 
Rollo found himself stretched on the rack. 

Then calmly seating themselves on a raised shelf close to his 
head, his two executioners removed their tall black hoods, ap- 
parently in order that they might wipe their beaded brows. 
But that they had a further purpose was immediately apparent. 

With infinite surprise Rollo recognised Luis Fernandez and his 
brother Tomas. Luis smiled evilly as his ancient enemy rolled 
his head in his direction. 

“Yes,” he said, “I told you my turn would come. I only wish 
that we had also the pleasure of the company of your friend the 
outlaw, Ramon Garcia. But after all, that great maundering oaf 
would never have spoilt my plans but for your cursed inter- 
ference. Twice, thrice, I had him trapped as surely as a sheep in 
a slaughter-pen with the butcher’s knife at his throat. And then 
you must needs come in my way. Well, every dog has his day, 
and now this day I shall square all reckonings.” 
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Fernandez waited for Rollo to ireply, but though his Scots 
instinct was to give back defiance for defiance, he held his peace. 
After a pause the ex-miller of Sarria rolled a cigarette and con: 
tinued serenely between the puffs. 

“ Now listen,” he said, “ this is my revenge. I have had to pay 
blood for it, but now itis mine. For this I sold myself to the 
monks, truckled to them, fetched and carried for them. To the 
poor mad Anselmo, with his petty inquisition and holy office, I 
became a bond-slave. I knew you would come back hither, and 
now I can do asI will. How much the Prior knows or suspects 
of this pleasant subterranean retreat I am unable to determine. 
At any rate you cannot expect that he will be very much delighted 
with your performance. But, mark you, it is J, and not he, who 
will rack your body till you weep and howl for mercy. I have 
studied these dainty instruments. I alone put them in order—l, 
Luis Fernandez, whose home you broke up, whose house you 
burnt down to the bare blackened walls, whom you made desolate 
of the love of woman——” 

“ Nay,” cried Rollo, hot on a sudden as el Sarria himself—“ the 
love of Dolores Garcia never was yours—no, nor ever would have 
been in a thousand years!” 

“Tt would—I tell you!” responded Fernandez, as fiercely. “I 
know these soft, still, easy-tempered women. They cannot do 
without a shoulder to lean upon. In time she would have loved 
me—aye, and better than ever she did that hulking man-mountain 
of a Garcia! Do you hear that?” 

Rollo heard but did not reply. 

“So this is my sweet revenge,” Fernandez continued. “The 
good Father-Confessor prates of heretics and times for repentance. 
But he is mad—mad—mad as Don Quixote, do you understand ? 
I, Luis Fernandez, am not mad. But if you have any reason for 
desiring to live—live you shall—on my terms, All I ask is that 
you answer me one question, or rather two—as the price of 
your life.” 

Only Rollo’s eyes looked an interrogation. For the rest he held 
his peace and waited. 

“Tell me where you have hidden Dolores Garcia—and at what 
hour, and in what place Ramon, her husband, lays him down to 
sleep! If you declare truthfully these two things, I promise to 
leave you with three days’ water and provisions, and to provide for 
your liberation at the end of that time. If not, I bid you to 
prepare to die, as the men died who have lain where you 
lie now!” 

Rollo’s answer came like the return of a ball at tennis. 
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“Senor Don Luis,” he said, “if I had ten Paradises from which 
to choose my eternal pleasures, I would not tell you! If I had as 
many hells from which to select for you the tortures of the damned, 
I would not speak a word which might aid such a villain in his 
villany! Let it suffice for you to know that Dolores Garcia is 
now where you will never reach her, and as for her husband— 
why, you cowardly dog, asleep or awake, sick or well, you dare 
not venture within a mile of him! Nay, I doubt greatly if you 
dare even face him dead!” 

Fernandez rose and motioned his brother to the handle which 
turned the great wooden wheel at Rollo’s feet. Then the young 
man lay still, listening to the dismal groaning of the ungreased 
bearings and wondering almost idly what was about to happen 
to him. 

* * * * * 

“God in Heaven, he is here! I tell youI heard him ery! Do 
you think I do not know his voice? I will tear up the floor with 
my fingers, if you do not make haste!” 

It was Concha who spoke or rather shouted these words along 
the rabbit-warren of passages which ran this way and that under 
the Abbey of Montblanch. 

But it had been through Ezquerra and La Giralda that the 
dread rumour of danger to Rollo had first come to Sarria. The 
gipsies have strange ways of knowledge—mole runs and rat-holes 
beneath, birds of the air to carry the matter above. Some servitor 
in the Monastery, with a drop of black blood in him, had heard 
a word let fall by Don Tomas Fernandez in his cups. The 
brothers, so he boasted, would not now have long to wait. The 
cherry had dropped into their mouths of its own accord—thus 
Don Tomas, half-seas-over, averred—or at least his confessorship 
would shake the bough and the fruit would come down with a 
run. This silly Tomas also knew who would have Rollo’s horse 
when all was over—a ¢ostado not met with every day. 

It was enough—more than enough. From Sarria to Espluga 
in Francoli Concha raged through the villages like fire through 
summer grass. The Abbey—the Friars, the accumulated treasure 
of centuries, the power of pit and gallows, of servitude and Holy 
Office—all these were to end on the 20th of the month. Mean- 
time a man was being tortured, done to death by ghouls—a friend 
of el Sarria, a friend of José Maria—nay, the saviour of two 
Queens and the beloved of generals and prime-ministers! Would 
they help to save him? Ah, would they not! 

Other rumours came up, thick and rank as toadstools on dead 
wood. There was such-an-one of the village of Esplena, such-an- 
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other of Campillo in the nether Francoli—they refused the Friars 
this and the other! Well, did not they enter the Monastery 
walls, never to be heard of more ? 

Given the ignorant prejudices of villagers, the hopes of plunder 
awakened by a lawless time and uncertain government, Concha a 
prophetess volleying threats and promises—and what wonder is 
it that in an hour or two a band of a thousand men was pouring 
through the gates of the great Abbey, clambering over the 
tiles, and with fierce outcries diving down to the deepest cellars. 
But from gateway to gateway not a brother was found. All 
had been warned in time. All had departed—whither no man 
knew. 

El Sarria, by his reputation for desperate courage, for a while 
kept the mob from deeds of violence and spoliation. But still 
Rollo was not found. 

Concha, pale of face and with deep circles under her eyes, ran 
this way and that, her fingers bleeding and bruised. In her 
despair she flung herself upon one obstacle after another, calling 
for this door and that to be forced. And strong men followed and 
did her will without halt or question. 

But of all others it was the cool practical John Mortimer who 
hit upon the trail. He remembered how on their first visit to 
Montblanch, Rollo himself at a certain place near the door of the 
strong room in which the relics were kept, had declared that he 
heard a sound like a groan. And there in that very place Concha 
was driven wild by hearing, she knew not whence, the voice of 
her love. It seemed to her that he called her name. 

Men ran for crowbars and forehammers. The floor was forced 
up by mere strength of arm. The dislodging of a heavy stone 
gave access to an underground passage, and men swarmed down 
one after the other, el Sarria leading the way, a bar of iron like a 
weayer’s beam in his hand. 

The searchers found themselves in a strange place. The 
vaulting which they had broken through so rudely enabled them 
to scramble downward amongst great beams and wheels to a 
‘raised platform covered with moth-eaten black. The groaning 
which Concha had heard was stilled, but as el Sarria held up his 
hand for silence they could hear something scuffling away along 
the dark passages like rats behind a wainscot. 

Without regarding for the moment something vague and in- 
definite which lay stretched out on a strange mechanism of wood, 
el Sarria darted like a sleuth-hound on the trail up one of the 
passages into which he had seen a fugitive disappear. It was no 
long chase. The pursued doubled to the right under a low arch- 
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way. ‘The passage opened suddenly upon a kind of gallery, one 
side of which was supported on pillars and looked out upon the 
great gulf of air and space on the verge of which the Monastery 
was built. 

The quarry came into view as they reached the sunlight, 
dazzled and blinking—a smallish lithe man, running and dodging 
with terror in his eyes. But he was no match for his pursuer, 
and before he had gained the end of the gallery, the giant’s hand 
closed upon the neck of his enemy. 

Then Luis Fernandez, knowing his hour, screamed like a rabbit 
taken in a snare. 

And through the manifold corridors of the Abbey, and up from 
underground rang the dread word “Torture!” ‘They have 
been torturing him to death in their accursed prisons! Kill! 
Kill! Death to the Friars wherever found !” 

For the blind mouths of down-trodden villages, long dumb, had 
at last found a tongue. 

Ramon Garcia looked once only into the face which glared up 
at him. In that glance Luis Fernandez read his fate. Without 
a word of anger or any sound el Sarria walked to the nearest 
open arcade of the gallery and threw his enemy over with one 
hand, with the contemptuous gesture of a man who flings carrion 
to the dogs. 

Luis Fernandez fell six hundred feet clear and scarce knew 
that he had been hurt. 

“God grant us all as merciful a death!” cried Concha, “ little 
did he deserve it!” 

They untied Rollo from the trestle work of the rack which the 
miller of Sarria had used to gratify his revenge. At first he could 
not stand on his feet. His hands trembled like aspen leaves, and 
he had perforce to sit down and lean his head against Concha’s 
shoulder. 

“Nay, do not weep, little one,” he said, “Iam not hurt. You 
came in time! But” (here he smiled) “another turn of that 
wheel and I would have told them all!” 

Meanwhile the hammers were clanging. At the sight of Rollo’s 
pale drawn face the populace went wild. Their mad clamour 
rose to heaven. All that night the great Abbey of Montblanch, 
with its garniture of stall and chapel, carven reredos and painted 
picture went blazing to the skies, 

At such times men knew no half measures, drew no fine dis- 
tinctions. For, especially in Spain, revolutions were never yet 
effected with a spray of rose-water. The great Order of our Lady 
of Montblanch which had endured a thousand years, perished in 
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one day for the vengeance of Luis Fernandez and the madness of 
the priest Anselmo. 

But in the sacristy of a little chapel by the gate, safe from the 
spoilers’ hand, but lit irregularly by the bursting flames, and to 
which the wild cries of the iconoclasts penetrated, Concha sat 
nursing Rollo. 

From time to time he would doze off, awaking with a start to 
find his hand clasped in that of his betrothed. Her ear was very 
near his lips, and when he wandered she soothed him with the 
tender croonings of a mother over a sick child, moaning and 
cooing over him with inarticulate love, her hands a hundred times 
lifted to caress him, but ever fluttering aside lest they should 
awake the beloved from his repose. 

“Who is it?” he said once, more clearly than usual, yet with 
some remains of fear in his eyes very pitiful to see. 

“Tt is I—Concha !” 

Ah, how soft, how tender at such times a woman’s voice can be! 
The wind in the barley, the dove calling her mate, the distant 
murmur of a sheltered sea—these are not one-half so sweet. 
The angels’ voices about the throne—they are not so human. 
Children’s voices at play—they have known no sorrow, no sin. 
‘hey are not so divine. 

“ It is I—Concha !” 

“ Ah, beloved, do not leave me—they may come again!” 

“They cannot. They are dead!” 

Keen as the clash of rapiers, triumphant as trumpets sounding 
the charge, rang the voice that was erstwhile so soft, so tender. 

“ All the same, do not leave me! I need you, Concha!” 

Who would have believed that this swift and resolute Rollo, 
this firebrand adventurer of ours would have been brought so low 
—or so high. But his words were better than all sweet singing 
in the ears of Concha Cabezos. She clasped his hand tightly and 
smiled. She would have spoken but could not. 

“ Ah—I knew you would not leave me!” he murmured, turning 
a little towards her. “It was foolish to ask !” 

Then he was silent for a moment, and as she settled his head 
more easily on an extemporised pillow, he glanced towards the 
closed shutters of the little sacristy. 

“ When will the morning come? ” he asked, wearily. 

For answer Concha threw open the door and the new-risen sun 
shone upon his pale face. 

“The morning is here!” she said, with all the glory of it in 
her eyes. 
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Cuarter L, 
AVE CONCHA IMPERATRIX! 


Tuus ended the princely Abbey and its inmates. And so it 
stands unto this day, a desolation of charred beams, desecrated 
altars, fire-scarred walls roofless and o’ergrown, to witness if I lie. 
Time hath scarcely yet set its least finger-mark upon it. Under 
the white-hot southern sun and in that dry upland air, Mont- 
blanch may remain with scarce a change for many a hundred 
years, Ezquerra’s hammer strokes are plain on the stones. The 
crowbar holes wherewith el Sarria drove out the flagstones over 
the torture chamber—once called the Place of the Holy Office— 
these any man may see who chooses to journey thither on mule- 
back, jolting tartana, or by the plain-song office of heel-and-toe. 

As to the brethren they had had, thanks to Rollo Blair, due 
and sufficient warning. They had mounted their white mules 
and ridden over the mountains into France, by a secret way long 
settled upon and laid with friendly relays of food and equipage. 

Only the Father-Confessor, the gloomy and fanatic Anselmo, 
was found dead in his bed, whether from the excitement of 
reviving his ancient functions of Inquisitor-in-Chief, or from 
poison self-administered was never rightly known or indeed 
inquired into, Men had other things to think of in those days. 

His body was hastily huddled into a grave in the cloister, 
where, equally with those of mitred priors and nobles of twenty 
descents, you may see the wild roses clambering about it in the 
spring. 

On the day which followed the great spoliation, a man limped 
painfully and slowly along the ravine beneath the still smoulder- 
ing turrets and gables of Montblanch. From the despoiled Abbey 
a thin blue reek disengaged itself lazily iato the air far above 
him. The man was following a path which passed along the side 
of the deep cleft, His method of advance was at once skulking 
and arrogant. 

Thirty yards or so beneath him he saw a congregation of 
vultures, the national and authorised scavengers of Spain. So 
thickly did these unholy fowls cluster that the man, being 
evidently curious, was compelled to throw several stones among 
them, before he could induce them to move that he might catch a 
glimpse of their quarry. 

Then having made his observation, he said, “ Ah, brother Luis, 
you that were so clever and despised poor Tomas, giving him ever 
the rough word and the bitter jest, hath not that same poor 
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Tomas the best of it now? He at least shall not be meat for 
vultures yet awhile. No, he will drink many good draughts yet, 
that is when he hath sold the freehold of the mill and disposed 
of any outlying properties that are left. Luis liked red wine, I 
liked white and aguardicnte. Wa, ha, Luis will never again taste 
the flavour of the Val-de-peiias he was so fond of, and the more 
will be left for Tomas! ” 

He stood and meditated awhile. Then he struck his pockets 
lugubriously. “I wish I had a cup of good aguardiente now,” he 
muttered. Anon his face brightened, as he looked at the dark 
object among the vulture folk. 

“Caramba! I have it. It will help me over a difficulty. 
Brother Luis’s pockets were always well lined. The birds have 
no need of golden ounces nor do they carry off silver duros. 
Besides, there is the key of the strong box hidden in the ravine! 
Ah, I remember that he carried about his neck. These can 
do no good now to Luis, or indeed, for the matter of that, 
to any vulture alive. It were only kind and fraternal to take 
such things for a keepsake. I ever loved Luis. He was my 
favourite brother!” 

So saying Don Tomas descended slowly to the body—for indeed 
he had been roughly used by the mob before they brought him 
to el Sarria, that the outlaw might do with him as with his 
brother. For they wanted to see the sight. 

The vultures slowly and reluctantly withdrew on heavily 
flapping pinions. 

“ Ab,” meditated Tomas, as he went placidly about his gruesome 
business, “ what a fine thing it is to be known for a man quiet 
and harmless. For Ramon Garcia said to me with a wave of his 
hand, There is the door! Get through it hastily and let me see 
your face no more! Then to the robber crew he said, ‘ Without 
his brother, Scfors, this fellow is as a serpent without the fangs, 
harmless as a blade of grass among the stones which the goats 
nibble as they wag their beards,’” 

So after a pause this most respectable man finished his task 
and went his way, jingling full pockets and pleasing himself with 
meditations upon the abiding usefulness of a good character and 
of being in all things blameless, humble, and a man of peace. 

* * * * * 


There dwells an old peasant now at Montblanch who will act 
as your guide for a veal, and show you the place before the great 
altar where Ramon Garcia, sometime called el Sarria, cast himself 
down. Then he shows you where the Abbot stood when he 
stopped the pursuit of the outlaw to his own ultimate undoing, 
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“ Yos, Excellency,” he says, in a voice like green frogs croaking 
in the spring, “ true it is as the sermon preached last Easter Day. 
For these dim old eyes saw it—also the chamber of the relics I 
will show you, and the cloisters with the grave of the Father- 
Confessor Anselmo. 

“And truly the devil’s own work I have to keep that same 
reverend and undefiled, for Anselmo was a man much hated. 
But as I think unjustly, being mad and at the last not rightly re- 
sponsible for his acts. But only a stout stick will convince these 
young demons of the village that thrice-blessed ground is not a 
draught-house wherein to play their evil cantrips! I declare to 
the Virgin I have worn out an entire plantation of saplings 
chasing them out of the holy place.” 

Last of all (but this will cost another real and is worth the 
money) the peasant-guide shows you the Place of the Holy Office. 
That black stain against the wall is where they burat the last 
rack in Spain. One or two great wooden wheels with scarce a 
spoke remaining, loom up, imagined rather than scen, in the 
dusky shadows above. 

“This way along a passage (take care of your honourable head) 
and I will show you the window from which Luis Fernandez was 
cast forth like the evil beast he was.” 

“ And was anything ever heard thereafter of the Prior or the 
Brethren?” you ask, looking around on all the wasted splendour. 

The old man shakes his head, but there is something in 
his eye which, if you are wise, causes you to slip him a piece of 
silver. 

“ Nothing more,” he says, “ nothing!” 

Then looking about him cautiously, he adds, “Dut upon a 
certain evening near the time of sundown there came one all clad 
in poor garments of leather, worn and frayed. He wore a broad 
hat and the names of many holy places were cut on his staff— 
altogether such a wandering pilgrim the man was, as you may 
see at any fair in Spain. And very humbly the penitent asked 
permission of me to view the ruins. So knowing him for a 
pilgrim and thinking that perchance he desired to say a prayer 
before the great altar (and also because I had no expectations of a 
gift), I let him go his way unattended, and so forgot about 
him. But when 1 came up out of my vegetable garden a little 
after sunset to close the great gate, such being the order of the 
Governor of the Province who pays me a yearly stipend (four 
duros it is, and very little, but I depend upon the generous charity 
of those who like your Excellency come hither !)—well, as I say, 
coming out of my pottage garden I remembered of this pilgrim. 
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I went in search of him, and lo! he stood weeping in the place 
where the Abbot’s great chair had been. 

“Then looked I in his face and all at once I knew him. It 
was Don Baltasar Varela—of a surety, the last Abbot of Mont- 
blanch. For many years I had known him as well as I knew my 
old dame. And through his tears he also knew that I knew him. 
So he said presently, Reveal not that I came hither, and I will 
give thee—this—together with my blessing! And with one hand 
he gave me a golden ounce worth sixty pesetas and more in these 
bad times. And with the other, as I kneeled down (for Iam a 
good Christian), he bestowed upon me his episcopal blessing with 
two fingers outstretched, being as you remember a bishop as well 
as an Abbot! Then after he had stood awhile and the sun 
was quite gone down, Baltasar Varela, Abbot of Montblanch— 
the last they say of eighty-four, went out into the darkness 
weeping very bitterly.” 

* * * * * 

With the after history of the Queens Maria Cristina and Isabel 
the Second, this historian is not concerned. Nor is it his to tell 
how, greatly wronged and greatly tempted, the daughter followed 
all too closely in the footsteps of her mother. Such things 
belong to history, and especially to Spanish history which, 
because of its contradictions and pitiful humanities, is the most 
puzzling in the world. His business is other and simpler. 

For a moment only he must lift the curtain, or rather a corner 
of it, like one who from the stage desires to see how the house is 
filling, or perchance to give the carpet a final tug for the characters 
to pair off upon and make their last bows. 

* * * * é * 

In another southern province far from the village of Surria, 
there is a white house with sentinels before it. They do nvt 
slouch as they walk nor lean bent-backed against a pillar when 
nobody is looking, as is the wont of Spanish sentries elsewhere. 
It is the house of the Governor of the once turbulent province of 
Valencia. The Governor is one General Blair, Duke of Castellon 
del Mar, and hatted grandee of Spain, but he is known from 
Murcia even to Tarragona as “Don Rollo.” For he has cleared 
the southern countries of Carlists, put down the Red Republicans 
of Valencia and Cartagena with jovial good humour, breaking 
their heads affectionately with his stout oak staff when they 
rioted. They had been accustomed to be shot in batches and 
rather resented the change at first, as reflecting on their serious- 
ness. However, they have grown to understand the firebrand 
general and to like him. Usually they favour him with a private 
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message a day or two before they intend to make a revolution. 
Whereupon Rollo goes himself into the woods and cuts himself a 
new stick of satisfactory proportions. 

In this manner he has survived an abdication, two dictator- 
ships, and a restoration with undiminished credit, by holding his 
province easily and asking from Madrid neither reinforcements of 
soldiers nor of money. 

His wife is not receiving to-day, but in English fashion, there 
are a few friends who drop in for dinner, habitués of the house, 
beloved comrades of Don Rollo’s with whom (for the Seiiora is the 
old Concha still) his wife flirts a little, chats a great deal, and 
gives them the best advice in return for boundless admiration 
and delight in her beauty and wit. 

“Dolores,” she says to a friend who has arrived and sits 
patiently folding her little hands on a sofa, “it was pretty of you 
to come in such a lovely gown—just to please those poor old 
bachelors. Here, Etienne, hold the baby, and be sure not to drop 
him, sir. There—what did I tell you. You have made him cry! 
Monster! Well, he shall be sent away, sweetest pet, that he shall! 
He is a buffalo of the marisma, a tiger of the jungle, an ogre out of 
a story book—that he is, sweetest! There, La Giralda, take the 
darling away! Oh, and give him—but stay—lI will come too, else 
the little villain may howl till midnight.” 

She continues to talk quickly as she goes to the door. 

“ What a voice—just like his father’s when he is in the place 
of arms and the men do not please him! There—sweetest” (she 
goes behind the curtain) “ there——! ” 

And, contented, the young man stills that parade voice of his 
into gentle murmurings like those of a bee within the bell of 
a flower. 

Presently a tall young man comes striding in, in a plain 
uniform with the starred shoulder-straps of the highest rank. 
Behind him is a broad-chested deep-bearded veteran, his chest 
blazing with decorations. 

The younger man, whose hair gives promise of early threads of 
grey, enters with swift impetuosity, dashing a chance servitor 
out of the way and opening the inner door as if a gust of wind 
had been rioting through the corridors. 

“Where is Concha?” he cries as soon as he enters. 

“Here!” replies a voice, a little mufiled, it is true, from a 
neighbouring room; “ no, stay where you are! I shall be back 
in @ moment.” 

“Ah, Etienne—John, how are you? Have they given you any 
breakfast? Etienne, any more loves? ‘here are four pretty girls 
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in the Plaza Villarasa. I saw them on the balcony as I rode 
through with the Sagunto regiment the other day——” 

“Trust him for that!” comes the voice from behind the 
curtain. 

“My Lord Duke,” says Etienne in a master-of-ceremonies’ 
voice, “so long as I am permitted daily to gaze upon the beauty 
of your incomparable wife, how can this heart turn from that to 
the admiration of any meaner object ?” 

“What nonsense is he talking now?” asks Concha, returning 
demurely, “I know at least three girls of this city of Valencia 
who have the best reasons for expecting M. de Saint Pierre to 
make proposals for the honour of their hands. But what can you 
expect of such a wretch ? ” 

“Well, Master Etienne,” says Rollo, “you will now have a 
chance to forget Mistress Concha and make some fair Castilian 
happy. For I must send you immediately with theso dispatches 
to Madrid. You will stay a week and return with the answers. 
That will give such a lady-killer ample time to bring matters to 
a head with the most hard-hearted of the sefioritas of the capital.” 

“Ah,” sighs Etienne, kissing a hand to Concha, as he prepares 
to take his leave, “ your husband wrongs me. He who hath so 
much, misjudges me who have so little! Truly, I shall be soon 
able to say, turning about the old catch: 


“My soul is in Valencia, 
My body is in Madrid!” 


“Well, John, this is great seeing,” said Rollo, when Etienne had 
departed to see about horses and an escort ; “what in the world 
has brought you hither? Surely your father cannot want you to 
make another thcusand pounds in order that you may have the 
right to attend his twirling spindles from 8.30 every morning to 
5.30 every night?” 

“Oh, I am a partner now,” Mortimer answered, “even though 
my father insisted upon pocketing every penny of the profit on 
the Abbot’s Priorato. Strict man of business, my father! He 
said it would teach me in the future to be spry about getting my 
goods shipped. And when I explained, he only said that what 
had been possible for him here in England, sitting at ease in his 
arm-chair, ought to have been possible for me on the spot and 
with money in my pocket!” 

“ And what did you do?” asked Rollo smiling. 

“ Well, at any rate, I struck him for a commission on my having 
secured the order, and the Convent onions were good for the rest. 
So now I am a partner in the firm with a good quarter interest.’ 
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“ And what are you doing here? More onions?” laughed his 
friend. 

John blushed and looked down at the carpet. They had a 
carpet at the Governor’s house—though in her heart Concha 
always wants to have it up when anyone comes lest they should 
tread upon it. 

“No,” he said slowly, “the fact is I think you spoiled me a bit 
for staying at home, for mill hours—and that sort of thing. So 
now Lam to be foreign agent and buyer. I’ve been taking lessons 
in the language, and if you can put any business in my way I 
shall be glad.” 

Rollo took him to the window by the arm. 

“Do you see those fellows ? ” he demanded. 

As he spoke he pointed to a detail of the wiry little Valencian 
soldiers in their white undress blouses and bragas. 

“Now, John,” he went on, “ I can’t get stuff horo that won’t 
tear the first time they do the goose-step or even sneeze extra 
hard.- The contractors are thieves every man Jack. What can 
you do for me? I have twenty thousand of these fellows and lots 
more coming on, down in the huertas and rice fields! ” 

“ Heavens!” cried John Mortimer, “this is an order indeed. 
Wait! I will let you know my best possible in a moment!” 

And he pulled out a notebook crammed with figures, 

“T can give you very good terms indeed,” he said after a 
moment. 

Concha jumped to her feet and clapped her hands, 

“Oh,” she cried joyously, “and I know Senor de Mendia, the 
head of the Customs. And oh, Rollo, you and he can arrange all 
about getting it through, and all my dress stuffs as well. It will 
be quite an addition to our income, if Don Juan sells you the stuff 
cheap !” 

For an instant Rollo looked a little indignant and then went 
up to his wife and kissed her. 

“ My dear,” he said, “ you can never understand! We don’t do 
these things in our country!” 

At which John grinned incredulously. 

“T have done business in Glasgow,” he said suggestively. 

“At any rate,” said Rollo, nettled, “ J don’t do them.” 

Here Concha pouted adorably, and kicked a foot-stool with her 
slippered toe which certainly was not doing her any harm. 

“Tam sure we are very poor!” she cried. “I wish that wretch 
Ezquerra, whom they have made a General of, had given us much 
more than he did. I think you should write to him, Rollo!” 

“ Better keep in with Ezquerra,” laughed the Governor; “you 
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and I are rich enough, Concha, and baby shall have an ivory 
ring to cut his teeth upon. You shall have one new dress a 
year, and there are always enough vegetables in the garden 
with which to toss up a salad. Oh, we shall live, spoilt one, we 
shall live!” 

And he kissed her, not heeding the others. 

“But why must we keep in with Ezquerra?” said Concha, still 
unsatisfied ; “ he was an executioner once.” 

“Weil,” said Rollo, “the fellow has been at his old trade again, 
it seems. He may be Dictator any day now. They say he has 
ended the war in the north—murdered fourteen of his own 
brother Generals and bought fourteen of the other side. Bravo, 
Ezquerra, I always knew he would do something in the fine old 
style one of these days! But fourteen at a time is epic, even for 
Spain!” 

“ And so the war is ended—well, that is always one good thing 
anyway!” said Concha, careless of the means; “ come, Dolores, 
let us go and look at the babes! ‘These people want to talk 
politics. They don’t want us. It is easy to see that!” 

So taking the arm of Dolores Garcia (who had glanced once at 
her husband when he came in and never looked at him again), 
little Concha walked to the door sedately as became a matron and 
the wife of agrandee. Then in her old flashing manner she turned 
about swiftly and from her finger-tips blew the company a dainty 
collective kiss. 

The curtain closed, leaving the three men all staring after her. 

But in another moment it was put aside and Concha’s pretty 
head peeped out. 

“Rollo,” she said, softly, “you can come up when you like— 
when you have quite finished your politics—just to look at baby. 
He has not seen you since morning.” 


THE END. 
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Some Pictures in the Uational Gallery. 


For us who live “confined and pestered in this pinfold here,” 
which we call London, “and, with low-thoughted care, strive to 
keep up a frail and feverish being” in its fog-begrimed purlieus, 
it is well to have a quiet nook or two where we may sit retired, 
and look for a moment upon the face of beauty. 

The British god Lud, to whom the City was originally dedicated, 
and who had a temple on Ludgate Hill, is said to have been of 
kindly nature, giving prosperity and riches with his silver hand. 
Possibly he may have been none other than the Celtic god of 
Light, Lugh, whose name is still discernible in the Roman name 
for Lyons, Lugdunwn—the din, or hill-fort, of Lugh. If so, it is 
well that this long-obscured sun-god should still find a home for 
his decayed divinity in some temple or temenos where he is not 
worshipped as though he were a Prince of Darkness. 

Among these sacred enclosures, the National Gallery is not the 
least delectable or worthy of honour. It is a home of beautiful 
things, rather than a mere museum in the modern sense of that 
word—a kind of cemetery where the Muses to whom the Museum 
is dedicated seem to mourn over the treasures of rifled tombs, 
and every descriptive label reads like an epitaph. Ii is a place of 
ease for tired feet—a place of rest and delight for weary eyes. 
You can call in as you pass, as at the house of a friend, find a 
chair and a welcome, and make yourself at home. 

It is otherwise at Hertford House, precious as are the posses- 
sions it contains. There you are in a mansion indeed, and may 
go your permitted round, unhurried by a voluble cicerone; but 
the furniture is not there for the uses of hospitality, but on ex- 
hibition. The seductive couches evade weary limbs, as the water 
ofa mirage the lips of a thirsty traveller. They stare at you 
from behind a barrier. You are a stranger in their aristocratic 
circle: they know it, and you are made to feel yourself an out- 
sider. You would sit in the laps of ghosts if you dared to sit 
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upon them—ghosts that hold their spectral revels when the 
doors are shut upon the mere public. 

So it is also with Leighton House. The spirit of the place has de- 
parted with its master, who so royally welcomed his guests, the men 
and women of the late Victorian period. The beauty that informed 
it is obscured; the perspective of delicately arranged draperies 
and unique works of art is marred. All seems upon a smaller 
scale, bare and contracted; for the witchery of imagination no 
longer works there. It also has become a mausoleum where the 
chambers of the King are desecrated. They hold exhibitions in 
Leighton’s painting-room. 

Let us then be thankful for that National Gallery which so 
pleasantly attracts the feet of the passer-by who knows what 
beautiful things it enshrines. 

And now, how am I to say what I want to say about some of 
the pictures with which I have more than a bowing acquaintance? 
I do not wish to pose as an art critic—an expert discoursing ew 
cathedré on a subject he thinks he has mastered; but merely to 
exchange impressions, as a gossip might with his familiars, to 
gambol a little upon my hobby-horse. 

I never pass through the vestibule without an admiring glance 
at those fragments of Spinello’s fresco of the “ Fall of the Rebel 
Angels ”—those heretic proto-martyrs of creation, who saved the 
world from a perfection attained without struggle, and gave life 
its tragic interest. As the young Don Juan, his biographer 
tells us, 


“turned from grisly Saints and Martyrs hairy 
To the sweet portraits of the Virgin Mary ;” 


so do I turn from that dismal row of painted likenesses of the 
dead, reft from Greek-Egyptian mummy-cases, with their widely- 
staring eyes, full of the mournful solitude of the under world, to 
Spinello’s bright patch of colour shining from the upper wall. 
The subject does not matter in the least, nor the figure-drawing, 
which is crude. What attracts me is the gem-like iridescence of 
Michael’s robe and wings—an accident of chemical change perhaps ; 
for I have never seen the like in any other fresco. 

In the vestibule also, placed so as to escape the casual visitor, 
is that fragment from a fresco, or rather a secco, of the Burial of 
John the Baptist, containing two apostles’ heads. These heads 
used to be attributed to Giotto; and they are quite in his grand 
manner, with their nimbuses stamped upon the plaster. Though 
now said to be merely of his School, they are not unworthy of 
the Master himself, who has never carried emotional expression 
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further. But we are too fond of thinking that only the greatest 
men can do great things; it is well that we should recognise the 
fact that the second-rate men have their moments of inspiration. 
So “School of Giotto” let it be. The rapture of worship was 
never better expressed, be the painter who he may. We have 
nowadays lost much of the old faculty of worship, and could not 
express it in art if we tried; but this archaic bit of work is inter- 
esting, if only because it has so simply and vividly caught and 
preserved this archaic emotion. 

In the First Room are many things I find it hard to pass with- 
out also, in Irish phrase, “ passing the time of day with them.” 
Indeed the time of day is an important thing here; for it makes 
a difference assto what pictures are looking their best in a be- 
coming light, amd pictures, like other beauties, are vury sensitive 
in this matter of lighting. 

One may zig-zag about here, according to one’s mood, rambling 
like a child in a meadow of strange flowers. One of the pleasant 
surprises of the place, if you take it in a child-like mood, is the 
habit the pictures themselves have of rambling from wall to wall, 
and from room to room. You are never certain of finding one 
where you expected to find it. This adds an element of mystery 
to your pleasure, and gives a touch of life to your relationship 
with the old friends you come across in changed circumstances. 
Not so pleasant, however, is the pedantic manner in which each 
picture-frame, and still worse the Catalogue, insists on re- 
introducing painters with whom you are on familiar terms, and 
whom you have known since you were a schoolboy by their nick- 
names, by the names they are supposed to have received from 
their godfathers and godmothers at baptism. It is excusable, 
perhaps, in the picture-frame, which like a major-domo loudly 
announces to you that this is by Signor Robusti, and then, in a 
parenthetic aside which rather flatters your amour propre, whispers : 
*‘Tintoretto, you know.” But it savours of impertinence that, 
when you inquire for Raphael, the Catalogue, which ought to 
be your humble servant, should stare at you superciliously and 
repeat with a crushing note of interrogation: “Raphael? O, 
Signor Sanzio, you mean, I presume? Front door-bell, if you 
please!” It ought to be just the other way. When I ask for 
my old friend Sandro Botticelli, I should be shown in at once. I 
can find Signor Filipepi’s front door for myself, if I want to 
pay him a formal visit; and even the Catalogue itself knows 
many of his brethren only by their nicknames. 

But to come back to the pictures themselves, and their migra- 
tions. That was a good move on the part of Fra Lippo Lippi’s 
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“ Vision of St. Bernard,” when it protested against being skied in 
the small room, where it seemed to shrink from the uncongenial 
society of a Byzantine Madonna, and some other spectral forms 
smacking of the cloister and the cell. Now the picture, like its 
painter when he ran away with the fair nun, Lucrezia Buti, has 
shown these monkish austerities a pair of heels, and sits with 
clean face, on the left wall of this First Room, in better company. 
For close to it are two pictures, the one by Fra Lippo’s pupil, 
Sandro Botticelli; the other by Filippino Lippi, said to have been 
a pupil of Sandro. 

For years I used to wish for a ladder upon which I might climb 
to the garret storey where this fine picture of the Vision of 
St. Bernard hung, concealed by distance and darkened varnish. 
Now it can be seen comfortably, and it is worth seeing. It was 
painted, or at least paid for, in 1447, the year of Botticelli’s birth, 
when the painter was forty—just ten years before the birth of 
his son, Filippino; and it is a good specimen of the Frate’s work. 
Tt is pleasant, peaccful, and subdued but mellow in tone. St. 
Bernard sits at his desk, which rests on a table of pinkish-brown 
stone, hewn out of the rock, and the Virgin, without the Bambino, 
but attended by three young angels, has looked in to see how his 
work is progressing. The composition is well arranged, filling 
the space in a decorative manner. The general tone of the colour 
is greyish-brown, the Saint’s white robe being subdued to a warm 
grey; and the gilt glories of the Madonna and her angels, 
charmingly arranged, light up the whole picture, and give it 
richness. It is full of Lippi’s tender and cheerful grace and bon- 
homie. Heaven and earth are on good terms with each other, 
and meet with innocent sociability. In the two contiguous 
pictures the “ Adoration of the Magi” is treated by Sandro and 
Filippino, each in his own very individual manner. 

Sandro Botticelli took the royal road of his own genius from 
the beginning of his career. He was full of ideas, and dealt 
with symbolism, not in the conventional ecclesiastical fashion, but 
as the spirit moved him; and his temperament had in it an 
element of somewhat morbid melancholy. Filippino was less 
intellectually aloof from the ordinary life of his time, more robust 
and sane, more in the hereditary line of skilful artizanship. As 
he obtained mastery in his craft he moved away from the 
eccentric art of his master. Sandro’s work has something of the 
naivelé of the earlier masters, and looks archaic beside that of 
Filippino; but his restless spirit was essentially more modern in 
its Hamlet-like questioning and melancholy. He reaches back 
to the stern asceticism of Dante, and forward to the stern 
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audacity of Michael Angelo. He is driven by the ideas which 
possess him, and demand expression in his art. He seeks beauty, 
as a final mystery, by paths untrodden before. You never can 
guess how he will deal with a subject; in what fantastic manner 
he will express himself through it. 

Look at this often-treated subject, the Adoration of the Magi, 
as he has treated it here. It reminds one of Virgil’s description 
of the Cumean Sibyl in one of her paroxysms of inspiration, 
when the god has seized her, taming her fierce, resisting heart, 
and forcing prophetic shrieks from her labouring breast. There 
is something hysterical in the ecstacy with which the angels hail 
the birth of the Redeemer—something of the grotesqueness with 
which Crivelli expresses emotion. But, just as the Sibyl, being a 
well-bred person, no doubt managed to give a rhythmical decency 
to her cries and gestures, as she “raged immense through the 
cave,” so has the painter sought to attain beauty by means of 
balanced composition and colour; and the general effect of the 
picture is lyrical. It is the Renaissance equivalent of a dithy- 
rambic ode on the Nativity. 

Over the mouth of a shallow cavern in a great white rock in 
the centre of the picture, rises a pent-house, on the roof of which 
three grotesque angels, decidedly plain, and rather old-maidish in 
expression, whose presence has turned the thatch into gold, crouch 
on their knees as they sing from a music-book. They could not 
possibly maintain their uncomfortable position on the sloping roof 
if they were not angels. Under the pent-house the Divine Child 
—a huge creature, as Sandro’s children usually are—is lying 
against a saddle, with the tips of the fingers of one hand in His 
mouth, as He looks up at His mother, who kneels in adoration. 
Behind the Babe, St. Joseph has dropped off to sleep, and is 
perhaps already being warned of God in a dream of the danger 
intended by Herod. The ox has ceased to feed, and raises its 
head with a patient and puzzled expression. The ass, with a tuft 
ot hay in his mouth, pensively gazes at the intruding Child. He 
seems to have a vague misgiving that the strange events now 
taking place in Bethlehem of Judwa may add to the burdens of 
his race, The sign of the cross is already inscribed upon his 
back and shoulders, though he has not yet carried the Saviour 
into Jerusalem; and he is no doubt aware of the presence of the 
melancholy Botticellian angels, as they rush upon their tasks 
like so many flames of zeal. His strong grey body furms a 
background for the figure of the Virgin. 

The three kings, marshalled by an eager angel, kneel unnoticed 
by the Holy Family behind Joseph, at the left end of the pent- 
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house; and on the right, at the other end, are three shepherds, 
with their attendant angel, who lays a caressing arm upon their 
shoulders, crowning them with olive. In the foreground three 
wayfarers are suddenly embraced and kissed by three angels, 
intoxicated with joy, who meet them; while a number of little 
demons scuttle away like frightened rabbits, taking refuge in 
holes in the rock. 

Above the pent-house there is a most lovely and delicate passage 
of blue sky, and over that heaven opens in an elliptical glory, gilded 
to express the heavenly radiance. Relieved against this glory, a 
ring of graceful angels, their garments fluttering around their 
ankles in the rapidity of their motion, wheel swiftly, hand in 
hand, in an ecstatic dance. Between every pair of angels, carried 
in their linked hands, is a great branch of olive; and every angel, 
every magian king, every shepherd, every wayfarer, has a 
crown of olive on his head, an emblem of the promise of peace 
on earth. 

The manner in which the glory, with its quaint border of little 
clouds, is united to the sky is most artistic. It is not like a mere 
patch upon the sky. It is a golden gate, revealing the spiritual 
deeps behind the visible world. The ring of angels occupies the 
glory, but the feet of those on the nearer and lower arc of the 
ring sink into the sky, daintily treading the air. The angels 
below, who have alighted on the ground, do not tread so comfort- 
ably ; for whenever a Botticellian angei touches earth he finds no 
rest for the sole of his foot. He walks painfully, bending bis 
body forward, and almost seeming to stumble. 

Behind the pent-house and rocky cavern there is a wood of 
formally-pointed trees, Italian cypresses, with the greensward 
gleaming brightly between their white trunks. Like the serene 
sky, this landscape, with its green glade, emphasises the repose 
which enfolds the Holy Family, canopied by the pent-house with 
its singing angels; and intones the solemn ground-bass, over 
which the ecstatic movement of the angels rises in descant. The 
general effect of the picture, with its well-balanced scheme of 
elaborately contrasted colour, is beautiful. 

Outside the Venetian School—already developing along its own 
lines under the Bellini—Botticelli and Leonardo, as nearly as 
possible contemporaries, and Piero della Francesca, about thirty 
years their senior, were the most original men of their period, 
after the death of Masaccio. Each worked in his own manner ; 
and in this work of Botticelli the technique is still experimental, 
expressing with difficulty the ideas of the painter. Painting 
itself was now in a period of rapid transition from its early 
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summer in which the Giottesque tradition, abandoned by Masaccio, 
had given place to a more animated and complex composition, 
with more careful study of both figure and background, and 
richer and more delicate harmonies of colour and light and shade ; 
and was advancing to its full glory in the great works of the 
Florentine and Venetian schools. 

Standing before this strange and interesting canvas of Botticelli, 
almost pathetic in the intensity of its effort to make painting 
sing in the ear of imagination, one is tempted to compare it with 
the first part of the “Messiah” in which the lyrical emotion 
Sandro laboured to suggest is gloriously expressed. In Handel’s 
work there is nothing tentative, nothing hysterical or grotesque 
in the strain and stress of its effort. He found the most perfect 
of the arts, music, in the flowering-time of its early perfection ; 
all the resources of counterpoint and fugue were to him matters 
of instinct rather than invention, and he was a master of melody. 
His great Christian Epic was a magnificent improvisation. But 
Sandro’s picture was prophetic of this—a voice crying in the 
wilderness. 

Filippino’s, which hangs beside it, is in many ways more 
perfect in technique, and is in his best manner. It is a really 
fine piece of painting, accepting the limitations of the art, and 
rejecting self-conscious symbolism. In it he revels in a stately 
pageantry of colour much richer than Sandro’s: it glows like 
a Venetian picture. 

The three kings, two kneeling and one standing, as they 
approach to worship the Babe, in His Mother’s arms under a 
portico at the extreme right of the picture, are said to be 
portraits of Cosmo, Lorenzo, and Giuliano dei Medici. This was 
a favourite subject for the introduction of such portraits. Benozzo 
Gozzoli has done the same in his fresco in the Medici Chapel of 
the Pallazzo Riccardi; and although his treatment is distinctly 
symbolic, his three kings, said to be the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, John Paleologus, and young Lorenzo dei Medici, have much 
more individuality than Filippino’s. 

No angels are visible in Filippino’s picture; but their presence 
is indicated by some of the courtiers who look and point upward. 
The colour is superb, the rich dresses being relieved against 
a background of amber-coloured rock and grey wall. Much 
of the golden splendour of the panel is due to the artistic use of 
the extreme tones of the colour-scale, black and white. If the 
bunch of black plumes seen against the rocks at the back of the 
procession were left out, much of the effect would be lost. 

Filippino, like Benozzo, evidently delighted in the pageantry 
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of life which here seems to glow with a supernatural splendour, 
as the Great Ones of the Earth approach in long procession to du 
homage to the Beauty of Holiness. 

Not far from these pictures there is a “ Madonna and Child” 
by Girolamo del Pacchia, a Sienese painter of the early sixteenth 
century, which deserves a passing glance at least; for it is a fine 
piece of tone and colour, and much better than many similar 
works by his more celebrated associate, Sodoma. Girolamo 
studied first in Siena, and afterwards in Florence, where he is 
said to have been influenced by Raphael; but this Madonna is 
more after the manner of Gian Bellini, though more sombre and 
tragic in feeling than any picture of Bellini with which it might 
be compared. It has a solemn grandeur not often attained 
by better known painters who have treated this subject. 

On the right wall of the First Room, nearly opposite to his 
“ Nativity,” are some panels in tempera in which Botticelli tempts 
the strolling visitor to try to fathom the mystery they seem 
to conceal. Here is the “ Mars and Venus,” in which an attenuated 
Venus, with a sly and cat-like expression, sits watching an 
attenuated Mars, who sleeps in an uncomfortable position, with 
upturned face just under a wasp’s nest. Three impudent little 
Satyrs play with his doffed armour, while another attempts to 
rouse him by blowing a shell-trumpet close to his ear. 

Then, in the small rocm on the right, there is another so-called 
“Venus with Cupids,” clearly an Earth-goddess; an impersona- 
tion of motherhood, with children, and grapes and flowers around 
her. Here is also that great “ Assumption of the Virgin,” whereby 
hangs a tale. It was painted for Matteo Palmieri, a citizen 
of Florence; like Sandro himself a great admirer of Dante, and 
the author of a religious poem, “La Citta della Vita.” After his 
death, this poem was said to contain a heresy regarding the 
nature of angels; and as the picture was painted under his direc- 
tion it was supposed to embody his views. It became a scandal 
to the orthodox; and the chapel in which it was placed was 
closed, until, after due inquisition, both poem and picture were 
declared innocuous. Meanwhile some zealous person had attacked 
the portraits of the donor and his wife, who are represented 
kneeling in the foreground, scratched out their eyes and damaged 
their faces; and in spite of restoration the marks of his pious 
claws are still discernible. 

It is a splendid picture, though said to be painted from Sandxo’s 
design by his fellow student, Botticini. The semi-circular arrange- 
ment of the Divine Personages, angels, and saints in glory, which 
fills the upper sky, may possibly have suggested to Raphael 
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the very similar treatment in his “Dispute of the Sacra- 
ment,” 

But the gem of the Botticelli pictures in the National Gallery 
is the Madonna and Child, with St. John and an angel, which 
hangs in the same room. It is indeed one of the loveliest things 
ever achieved by the Master, who studied and painted many 
distinct types of womanhood, but none so lovely as this, Here 
the Virgin is represented as a very young girl, with a most 
virginal face. She holds the Child with gently relaxed arms, as 
she muses with eyes slightly cast down; as if she gazed at some 
vision of her mind rather than any actual object; her expression 
being tenderly pensive, not sad, as in so many of Sandro’s 
Madonnas. St. John stands on her right, bending towards the 
Divine Child in adoration, while the young angel on her left 
gazes at her with a look of gentle pity in his eyes, prophetic of 
the sorrow that must come to her. 

She is an idealised peasant girl; her head poised gracefully on 
the slender column of her throat; her golden hair shining through 
the transparent veil which falls on either side of her face; her 
hands well shaped, with long fingers rounded at the tips; the 
square-cut nails conveying a curious impression of strength not 
merely physical but of character. They are very different from 
those of the Venus who sits by the sleeping Mars, which project 
beyond the finger-tips, curving slightly, with a delicate suggestion 
of claws. 

The colour-scheme of this picture is singularly beautiful, rich 
aud yet delicate. It is a harmony of red in the Virgin’s gown, a 
brighter red in St. John’s cloak, greyish blue in the Virgin’s 
mantle, and yellow in the angel’s dress. These coiours are toned 
by the rich reddish brown in the hair of St. John and the angel, 
the white of the angel’s sleeves and the drapery he holds 
against his ‘breast, and by the very dark blue stuff on which the 
Child lies in His mother’s arms. 

The picture is one of those divine lyrics which Sandro in- 
stinctively painted. The whole thing sings. 

But let us get away from this Siren-like art of Botticelli, with 
its laboriously instinctive effort, by which a genuinely emotional 
idea becomes imperfectly articulate, to the placid and cow-like 
rumination of Perugino and his school in the Umbrian room. 
Sandro was perpetually striving ; Perugino never strives nor cries, 
for he was never tormented by an original idea. His technique 
was perfectly adequate to express traditional emotions—the 
lingering family ghosts of the tender mystical enthusiasms of St. 
Francis. Looked at unsympathetically his art seems to rest in a 
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perfectly futile perfection; and the journey-work of this fashion- 
able religious painter, with his politely sanctimonious saints in 
self-conscious attitudes is annoyingly mechanical. 


Saint nods at Saint, each Angel has his brother, 
And half the picture just reflects the other. 


But Perugino could paint, as painting was understood in 
Umbria at the time; and he had his moments when the traditional 
emotion lost its conventionality and became alive again. He is at 
his best in those compositions in which the Crucifixion is regarded 
as a divine Mystery, taking place in some secluded garden of the 
spirit, with no witnesses except St. John, the Virgin, and the 
Magdalen. Here we may ruminate with him in the peaceful 
atmosphere of his landscape backgrounds, which are always full 
of genuine feeling. The Perugian skies and hills and trees entered 
into his dreams. 

In this large room, where the Umbrian School has plenty of 
space in which to exist beautifully, the pictures that most attract 
me are those two curious compositions by Piero della Francesca, 
born thirty years before Perugino, but far more modern in his 
genius. Both are on panel, the “Baptism” in tempera, the 
“ Nativity ” possibly in oil; but as the Catalogue does not venture 
on an opinion as to the medium, no more will I. The “ Nativity” 
is evidently unfinished, and the “ Baptism” looks unfinished— 
perhaps because the flesh tints have been carefully removed by 
some zealous cleaner. It was painted as an altarpiece for the 
Priory of St. John the Baptist at Borgo di San Sepolcro, the 
painter’s birthplace, and therefore probably finished. 

Both pictures are original in treatment, the figures apparently 
carefully studied from nature, and well drawn; difficult attitudes 
being successfully attempted in the young men who are stripping 
in the background of the “ Baptism,” and in the St. Joseph who 
sits nursing his right leg in the “ Nativity.” In fact Piero was 
in advance of his time as a draughtsman. In both pictures a 
wonderful feeling of stability is given to the figures by the clever 
foreshortening of the feet, which seem to have a good grip of the 
ground. The same thing is noticeable in Mantegna’s figures; and 
it is probably due in both cases to the careful study of perspective, 
then a comparatively new art, though it had advanced beyond the 
crude stage in which we find it in the works of Paolo Uccello. 
These pictures of Piero were probably schemed in perspective 
planes, with accurately drawn vanishing lines for the feet. 

The “ Nativity” is to mea most fascinating picture. It has 
not the lyrical quality of Sandro’s, nor the gorgeous pageantry of 
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Filippino’s. It is much simpler than either; but the simplicity 
is not crude. The Child, not a monstrous creature of at least a 
year old, as Sandro represents Him, but looking really like a child 
recently born, lies on the ground in the middle of the picture, 
with a piece of rich drapery folded under Him. To the right the 
Virgin is kneeling, and behind her St. Joseph sits upon a high 
pack-saddle, his right leg crossed over the left, the carefully 
drawn sole of his naked foot showing. It is a skilful piece of 
foreshortening. At the other side of the picture, behind the 
Child, is a group of very plain angels, peasant-like in face and 
bearing, their unshod feet planted firmly on the ground, playing 
on lutes, which, unlike Burne Jones’s figures, they manage with 
skill, singing with all their might, and grimacing like a village 
choir. At the back is a dilapidated shed of stones, with a half- 
gable supported on rough branches. Under it are the ass and the, 


ox, unfinished, but evidently meant to be studies in chiarosewroy” | _ 


another new art in which Piero was an early proficient. Behind 
St. J oseph are two shepherds, also unfinished. In the background ~. 
there is a hilly landscape with a number of small bushes, once 
green with slightly gilded leaves, but now brown; and a village 
is eon in the distance. 

There is one deliberately intended piece of grotesque humour 
in the picture. Joseph has turned away to look at the ass, who, 
with head thrown up, eyes half shut, and teeth grinning, accom- 
panies the angels’ song with “ the long dry see-saw of his horrible 
bray.” 

The great charm of the picture is in its scheme of colour, which 
is original and beautiful. It isa harmony of different shades of 
blue, red, and lilac, relieved against the prevalent light fawn- 
colour of the landscape, and given their tonal value as positive 
colour by the very dark greenish brown of Joseph’s dress. The 
picture would no doubt have been made still richer in its harmony 
by the emphasising of the brown and red tones in the shepherd’s 
dresses, and the cool chiarosewro of the shadows under the shed. 

The Umbrian and Florentine Schools “ mixed their dim lights” 
in the “boundless day” of Raphael, the great eclectic, the picker 
of all brains—or rather the imitative child of his age, who learned 
all that was to be learned, in the uneclectic way in which a child 
learns the arts of walking and speaking. His mind became a 
seed-bed in which seeds wafted from the minds of his con- 
temporaries of different schools flourished together and produced 
flowers more perfect, in an academic sense, than they did in their 
native soil. In that art of wall-staining called fresco, he did 
better than the best until, on seeing the Sistine ceiling, the 
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Michael Angelo fever seized him, and his art lost its innocent 
grace in striving to be “sublime.” In easel pictures he did about 
as well as any one of his time not a Venetian. He could even 
paint wonderfully well for a man without any fine sense of either 
texture or colour, when in some happy mood, absorbed in his 
subject, he forgot his rhetoric and posturing before the footlights ; 
as in the portrait of Pope Julius, and the Virgin and Child in the 
Madonna di San Sisto—a great picture in spite of the saints and 
cherubs. He probably had it in him to do even better things than 
he did, beautiful as his best work is; for he died when but just 
out of his apprenticeship to himself and the applauding public. 

But enough of the Schools of Florence and Umbria, with their 
rather unsatisfying perfection ; which having attained, they fell 
into rapid decay at the death of Raphael and Michael Angelo, 
each of whom led his followers into an ¢mpasse, out of which they 
never got. Let our magical carpet carry us to Venice, that City 
of Merchant Princes; that state “of settled government,” and 
also “ of old and just renown,” in which painting at any rate 


“broadened slowly down 
From precedent to precedent.” 


Life in Venice was not a series of sanguinary domestic struggles, 
as it was in Florence and Perugia. It was, comparatively speaking, 
well-ordered, a sober and quiet piece of significant pageantry, 
with a noble background of great architecture and calm benevolent 
sea. The art of Venice, like her whole development, progressed along 
national lines. It was less affected by other Schools, less feverishly 
experimental than that of any other Italian city. It had a body of 
tradition which absorbed and assimilated, rather than grafted upon 
itself, any outside influences with which it came into coutact. 
We have in the National Gallery sufficient material for a study of 
Venetian painting from the first. In its origin it was aflected 
by the Flemish School, which had attained an early perfection 
of technique in the work of Van Eyck, whose art of oil-painting 
is said to have come to Italy through Domenico Veneziano and 
Antonello da Messina; and also by the Paduan Svhool of 
Squarcione, founded upon a study of antique sculpture, as weil as of 
the living model, and aiming ata classical dignity in fizgure-drawing, 

Of Van Eyck we have a splendid example in the small picture, 
with portraits of Arnolfini and his wife, standing in an interior 
in which every detail is drawn and painted with delicate and 
scrupulousaccuracy. In drawing, colour, atmosphere, and lighting, 
it is a masterpiece of technique, not to be beaten by the work of 
any painter of any School. With all its minuteness of detail, 
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there is no want of breadth in the treatment, and the tone is 
perfect. It is a marvellous picture, not only for the early fifteenth 
century, but for all time. 

Murano is usually regarded as the birthplace of Venetian 
painting. There are three pictures of this Murano School in the 
Gallery, all in tempera on panel. Two are ascribed to Antonio 
Vivarini, who painted in the first half of the fifteenth century ; and 
each contains an Apostle and a Saint. The third is by Bartolommeo 
Vivarini, younger brother of Antonio, who painted down to near 
the end of the century. It is a Madonna and Child, with St. Paul 
and St. Jerome, in which he has left behind him the rather stiff 
Gothic style of his brother. It shows the influence of the Paduan 
School of Squarcione in the freer grouping and more delicate 
drawing of the figures, and is excellent in colour—a connecting 
link between the Murano School and that of Bellini. 

Of the work of Antonello da Messina, who died in 1493, there 
are four examples—all small pictures on panel, one a life-like 
portrait, said to be of the painter himself. Two of the others, a 
“Crucifixion” and a “Saint Jerome in his Study,” prove him a 
fine draughtsman and a very able painter. The figure of Christ 
in the “Crucifixion ” seems to be a careful study of a peasant model. 
The landscape background is cleverly handled; and behind the 
cross-foot on the hill of Golgotha, there are a vast number of skulls 
gradually receding, losing their outlines as they mingle with the 
clods—suggesting that the whole hill is a mass of crumbling bones. 

The “St. Jerome” is beautiful; a thing it would be pleasant to 
live with, which isa crowning grace in a picture. The Saint, in 
his Doctor’s gown, sits upright on a dais raised on two low arches 
above the tiled floor of a Gothic hall from which his little study 
is screened off. He is not an old man: but in full vigour of life, 
with a shaven face, stern and energetic. His fine head, seen in 
profile, is probably a portrait study, and very distinct in character. 
His books are behind him on the screen, and on a step in front are 
a well-painted quail and peacock. His lion is seen in the back- 
ground, stalking in shadow through a Gothic corridor. It is 
a charming and exquisitely finished piece of work, as dainty and 
perfect in drawing as anything of the period. 

Of the work of Mantegna, the great Paduan, and the Bellini, 
who made the Paduan School Venetian, there are several fine 
examples. Some sense of Mantegna’s greatness may be felt by 
anyone who sits quietly before his curious design known as “ ‘I'he 
Triumph of Scipio,” when the light is good; for in ordinary 
London weather it sulks, and retreats into itself with sullen pride. 
It is rather a Triumph of the Phrygian Mother of the Gods, 
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received by Scipio as “the worthiest man in Rome,” with senators 
and magnates of the city. In style it resembles that most 
magnificent of his elaborate compositions, “The Triumph of Julius 
Cesar,” now at Hampton Court. It is said by Vasari that when 
Mantegna was a student in the school of Squarcione that great 
drawing-master rebuked him for studying the antique too much, 
and the life too little. Here the figures, treated in different tones 
of grey, and relieved against the only positive colour in the 
picture, the background of faintly indicated red-veined marble, 
look, and are meant to look, almost like animated statues; 
for the thing is a decorative frieze, or panel. The composition 
and drawing are excellent, and the general effect stately and 
impressive. 

The “Madonna enthroned between the Baptist and the 
Magdalen” is a good example of this painter’s work in colour. 
The brilliant scarlet of the cloth covering the canopied throne on 
which the Virgin sits, is boldly contrasted with the delicate 
iridescent tones of the draperies and the rich background of 
orange and lemon trees, with their fruit glowing dimly among the 
green leaves. 

The “Agony in the Garden,” which hangs near, invites 
comparison with that strangely fascinating treatment of the same 
subject by Gian Bellini, in the Venetian Room. Both pictures 
were suggested by a design in Giacopo Bellini’s interesting 
sketch book, now in the Print Room of the British Museum; but 
the diverse personalities of the two masters are very evident in 
their treatment of the subject. In both the Saviour kneels upon a 
little mound in the midst of a rather barren landscape, through 
which winds the Brook Kedron; and at the foot of this mound the 
three disciples sleep; while in the middle distance Judas is 
seen leading the band of soldiers. 

The general effect of Mantegna’s picture is gloomy and solemn. 
It is the hour before dawn, and the disciples, drawn with great 
skill, and admirably foreshortened, lie one upon another, struck 
down by “the leaden mace of slumber.” Down the sky in the left- 
hand corner of the picture five boy-angels, naked, and bearing the 
instruments of the Passion, hasten; Jesus, whose face is turned 
away from His disciples, watching them as they ominously 
approach in regular procession. Behind Him, on a blasted tree, 
sits a great black bird like a cormorant, possibly a symbol of the 
Devil. 

Except for the landscape, drawn and painted with little feeling 
for nature, this is a fine picture; but it is not comparable, for 
imaginative power, with Bellini’s. SBellini’s is a masterpiece. It 
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is vision, not invention, as Mantegna’s is. The landscape is 
magnificent. Dawn just flushes the undersides of the clouds in 
a perfectly tranquil sky. On a distant hill to the left Jerusalem 
is seen, flushed also by the dawn, and separated from the rocky 
foreground where the disciples sleep, by a wide flat plain, through 
which the Kedron wanders. Everything is steeped in a sea of 
calm, cool, and luminous air. The slow-gliding water of the 
brook is felt to be cold, though the rocks and arid soil seem still 
to exhale some of the previous day’s glowing sunshine, The 
disciples, less skilfully drawn than those in Mantegna’s picture, 
do not lie in a heap, but slumber separately. Peter, nearest the 
mound upon which Jesus kneels, lies quite supine, and sound 
asleep. James, still sitting up in an awkward position, imagines 
himself awake, while he dreams with his head nodding on his 
breast. John reclines against a rock to the left, with head fallen 
back, legs extended along the ground, and arms relaxed; having 
fallen asleep while watching his Master. 

The utter aloneness of Christ—His disciples asleep, His enemies 
approaching under the guidance of the traitor, distinctly felt in 
Mantegna’s design, is yet more impressively expressed here, 
Loneliness pervades the entire landscape, though concentrated 
in the principal figure. The five angels of Mantegna are here 
replaced by a single pale Angel of the Agony—a naked child, not 
realistically treated, standing quietly upon the clouds of dawn, 
himself an impersonation of the death-summons this dawn 
brings with it, and holding the cup as he stands there motionless. 

Compare with this that absolutely futile treatment of the same 
subject by Lo Spagna, a pupil of Perugino. Here the undignified 
figure of Christ faces the spectator, His face contorted with ignoble 
suffering; while a polite and elegant Judas minces in behind at 
the head of his band. It is even worse than Correggio’s senti- 
mental “ Ecce Homo!” to be seen in another room. 

Near Mantegna’s ‘ Agony” there is a quaint representation of 
the “ Death of Dido,” ascribed to the Veronese painter Liberale. 
She has determined to die like a queen, with pomp and circum- 
stance, making her death a pageant of self-immolation. Her pyre 
is erected in the piazza, the fagots blazing between the pillars of 
a lofty platform architecturally constructed, upon which she 
stands, dagger in hand, in full view of her subjects, who gather in 
the square, and throng the balconies of the arcades at the sides. 
It is a day of solemn festival, with banners waving and rich stuffs 
hung out, and the citizens have come forth to witness the spectacle 
of her death, and the funeral games, in which knights are tilting 
in a woodland glade on the right. But how else should the great 
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and passionate Carthaginian Queen—who, deigning no reply to 
his sentimental protestations and tears, cut pious Auneas dead, 
when they met in the under world—make her exit from the stago 
when her part was played ? 

The only work by Gentile Bellini the National Gallery possesses 
is that fine portrait of a mathematician, with keen face and grey 
hair, who holds in his hand a pair of compasses. The old “ Doge 
Loredan,” in his ducal cap and robes of state, by his younger 
brother, is magnificent—one of the best portraits ever painted. 
It would be interesting to compare this with some of the other 
great portraits of different schools: with Sandro’s young man, 
whose brown eyes shine with ardent life—painted in a rather 
hard style, but with face finely and subtly modelled, and full of 
character ; with Holbein’s splendid full-length portrait of a lady ; 
so much finer than his “ Ambassadors”; with that most charming 
half-length of a young woman by the Hainault painter Lucidel ; 
and with many others. But time does not permit. 

About the later Venetian School I cannot now attempt to say 
more than’a few words. With the exception of the “ Bacchus 
and Ariadne,” we have nothing by Titian to compare with the 
great “ Entombment” and other pictures in the Louvre. We 
have two good examples of the work of that great ¢mprovisatore, 
Tintoretto : “Christ washing His Disciples’ feet,” which improves 
on acquaintance, and the little “St. George and the Dragon,” so 
full of that painter's energy. Of Giorgione we have that masterly 
sketch of a knight in armour; which may be compared with 
the armed knight who, in the picture now ascribed to Catena, 
creeps on his hands and knees towards the Virgin, seated on a 
dais, with the Child on her knees; while a page holds the knight’s 
horse in the background behind a parapet. 

TI used to think that this picture, formerly labelled “ School of 
Bellini,” must be the work of two painters; the knight, page, and 
charger by some great man, Gian Bellini, or Giorgione while 
under his influence; the sacred personages by an inferior hand, 
probably Catena’s, to whom the whole thing is now attributed. 
Even now, though I feel no sense of patchwork in the general 
tone of the picture, except in the rather crude green of the trees ; 
and feel also that, if the knight and his page be portrait studies, 
while the rest is conventional, this may partly account for the 
difference in style and artistic handling, I can scarcely believe 
that Catena could ever have done such a consummate piece of 
work as these portraits: the Holy Family does not seem beyond 
his powers, even in the fine head of Joseph. But if, as Crowe 
and Cayalcaselle pronounce, this whole picture be certainly his, 
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he surely deserves a higher place among the Bellinisques than 
they are willing to grant him. 

Of Paolo Veronese we have some fine examples—especially 
the “Consecration of St. Nicholas”; which anyone who wishes to 
understand the difference between a born painter trained in a 
great school of painting, and a clever designer, with comparatively 
little feeling for the subtler qualities of the art, and trained in an 
inferior school, may compare with Raphael’s “ Ansidei Madonna.” 
Besides this we have “The Magdalen laying aside her Jewels,” 
the “St. Helena,” now seen to advantage in a good light, and 
those four superbly painted decorative allegories in the Octagon. 
These works are enough to tempt one to say that in him the 
technique of the Venetian School culminated, and became perfectly 
modern, and an example for future ages. He had not the imagi- 
nation and golden splendour of Titian, the flesh of whose figures 
seems to have absorbed the sunshine and to be giving it out 
again. He does not seem, like Tintoretto, to have written over 
the door of his studio: “The drawing of Michael Angelo, the 
colour of Titian.” His drawing and colour are his own; but he 
combined fine draughtsmanship with fine painting more perfectly 
than either of the others. He might be called the Velasquez of 
the Venetian School. But “why drag in Velasquez?” 


JoHN TopHUNTER. 
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How Morag Found Her Lad. 


Part I, 


On the last night of December Morag MacQuarrie thought sadly 
of the past, as she sat in the low wooden chair by her peat fire. 
Outside the snow was falling, and sometimes a flake fell into the 
red blaze with a dying hiss, while the kettle for tea sang cheerily. 
Morag was almost too tired to knit, though she held between her 
relaxed fingers a half-finished stocking of the yarn she had lately 
spun. She was, in fact, dozing, and would have been quite asleep 
had it not been for her brooding thoughts, that recalled bygone 
days, old regrets and prospects unfulfilled. 

There was no reason, she told herself, why she should not be a 
satisfied and happy woman. Was not everything in that old 
thatched homestead her own, and was there a woman on the 
island more respected than she for honest dealing and hard work ? 
Ever since her father had died, twenty years ago, leaving her, a 
mere girl, to carry on Ballygowan Farm, she had never spared 
herself; had risen early and gone to bed late, in order to pay her 
way and be dependent upon no one. This she had more than 
achieved ; for besides bringing up Flauri, her brother’s only bairn, 
she had a tidy little sum put away, and was, according to the 
estimate of wealth in the district, a well-to-do person. Was not all 
this enough to make her content ? 

Perhaps it was the thought of Flauri that made her answer 
this question in the negative. She would be losing the lassie 
soon, and then how lonesome she would be! If things had been 
different—ah, then! 

There was a pathetic smile on her lips as her eyes closed and 
her hands fell upon her lap; for she saw herself back in the days 
when she had been a bonny slip of a girl, such as Flauri was now, 
and had thought, as Flauri did now, of a home with the man who 
was her sweetheart. She could see him standing at the wicket 
gate under the rowans, as they said good-night, and could hear 
her mother’s voice chiding her, when she came in, for having been 
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Outside an hour or more, An hour! How well she remembered 
the few minutes it had seemed! The memory of those brief hours 
often kept her tongue quiet now, when Flauri lingered long at 
the gate with the lad Ian. 

Yes, she must have been very bonny then, for Duncan was not 
the only lad who had wooed her. And a sharp pang made her 
eyelids quiver as she reflected that if a man spoke fair words to 
her now, she suspected him of designs upon her farm and her 
little stock of gold. For twenty years of toil and anxiety had 
drawn lines in her face and grace from her body; she did not 
even credit herself with those personal attractions that still 
remained. She did not know—honest Morag—that in spite of 
her hard years of labour time had dealt gently with her, leaving 
her still comely, with a straight well-balanced figure, thick 
crinkled hair, scarcely touched with silver, fine Highland features 
and a smile as cheering as a sunny day. 

In her half-waking doze, Morag’s glance fell upon the big brown 
spinning-wheel that stood in a corner of the kitchen, under the 
eruisgean, @ little oil lamp with a floating wick, in shape like 
those of Pompeii, which hung upon the wall. Both the cruisgean 
and the wheel were survivals of Morag’s early youth, for now that 
the steamers came regularly to the island (with posts actually 
once a day !) spinning had gone out of fashion, and new-fangled 
lamps were in every cottage. But she cherished the old things 
because they reminded her of old days. As she looked at the 
wheel, she seemed again to hear Duncan whispering, beneath its 
whirr, the tender hope that he would soon have her for his bean- 
na bainnse (wedding wife), and asking when she would be making 
the household linen. How grateful she had been to the erwisgean, 
then, for its dim uncertain light, when his arm had stolen round 
her waist unobserved and spoilt her spinning ! 

Where was he now, her dear lad, her Duncan? For more than 
eighteen years she had expected to hear of his fame, but the news 
had not come. In spite of the hopes he had raised, of the goodness 
of the minister who had helped him to go to the art school in 
London, and of the unmistakable talent that had made his friends 
so proud of him, the young Highland artist had never returned to 
his homeland. 

Morag knew by heart all the letters he had written her. They 
were not many and had ceased in a few years. She had never 
blamed him for not writing any more. He was so wonderful that 
the world must claim him. Could she expect him to come back 
and wed a simple lass from a farm—and he a genius? No. The 
heartache she had felt at parting from him had been deepened by 
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the foreboding that her day of happiness was over, and so it had 
been. But had not the good God sent her many other blessings, 
a nice home, a comfortable income, excellent health and a loving 
niece? Her neighbours might pity her because she had no man. 
They did not know that her man lived with her in dreamland, in 
those rare moments when Morag had time to dream! It was for 
this she had refused Sandy MacColl and Eachan Black—yes, and 
others who had wanted to take Duncan’s place. 

Over her bed upstairs there hung a “ bit picture” that her lad 
had painted of the farm and given to her that New Year before 
he went away. A sprig of white heather was gummed below it, 
and aline in the English, which she had not understood then, but 
had learnt since. It said: 


“Wishing you a very Happy New Year.” 


She was thinking of this, and of how he had “ first-footed” 
her that morning—he a dark man, bringing luck—when her 
meditations were interrupted by footsteps and voices, as two young 
people came through the back door into the quaint old kitchen. 
They greeted her in the Gaelic, as she rose, ashamed that she had 
not a meal ready for them. 

“You will be gey cold and wet,” she said, apologetically, as 
she bustled about lighting the lamp and setting the table, while 
Flauri took off her wet coat and hat, and the young man warmed 
his red hands at the fire. 

“It is quite ready for the tea we are,” responded the girl; and 
she added, smiling prettily, “ Did you feel us long away, Aunt 
Morag?” 

“It was the peacefullest hour of the whole day,” was the 
answer. Morag’s eyes twinkled as she spoke, and both laughed. 
Had they been English, a caress might have followed, but it did 
not occur to either of them that any demonstration of fee ling was 
necessary to express the affection in their hearts. 

‘The meal passed very pleasantly; tea, eggs, and scones were 
rapidly consumed by Flauri ond her lover, but Morag ate little. 
She sat thinking sorely of the fast-coming time when her niece, 
her dear bairn, “would be taken from her, “and she would be left 
alone in the big bare kitchen, with its uncarpeted stone floor, its 
huge oven for bread and scone-baking, and its long deal table by 
the window, round which the farm men gathered, three times a 
day, for their meals. It was more than seven o’clock now, and 
they, with their dogs, had gone to their cottages, or to the 
bothies where the unmarried lads slept; and Morag suddenly foresaw 
the time when she must come to dread their going, on long dark 
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winter nights like this, made terrible by the sullen roaring of the 
sea and howling of the wind; when the beating of sleet upon 
the window-panes would summon all the ghosts of the past to 
come and haunt her. 

But the young folk did not observe either her lack of appetite 
or her abstraction. They talked gaily about all the news of the 
district; of the minister and his English bride; of Lachlan 
MacPhail who had got a bursary at the school; of Mary 
Cameron’s cattle that gave no milk because of the witch who went 
to the byre in the night and ran out in the morning in the shape 
of a hare ; and above all, of the Hogmany revels up at Torvaig, 
home of the island’s greatest chief, where all the old customs 
were still kept up. At twelve o’clock there would be the usual 
procession of tenants and servants, gamekeepers and gillies, round 
the house, with much shouting to scare away the Devil; after 
which the chief, in full Highland dress, would meet them in his 
hall, strike each man lightly across the face with a singed sheepskin, 
and then shake hands cordially upon the blow. Ancient carols 
in the Gaelic would follow, with steaming toddy; and finally 
Torvaig’s piper would play reels and strathspeys for the dancing, 
up to three or four in the morning. Ian had taken part in this 
annual carnival last year, so he was able to describe it minutely. 

“There are plenty,” he went on, “who will be complaining 
that, in the good old days, highlandmen used to keep the Nollaig 
Bheag (Hogmanay, or ‘ Little Festival’) and the old New Year's 
Eve as well; which was fine for getting the whiskey in their 
skins twice over. But now that the dateis changed and the year 
begins on the first of January, the excuse is being taken from them, 
and though most of the men of this island go ‘first footing’ on 
the first and on the twelfth too, the custom is slowly dying out, 
and soon they will have only the one day for it whatever.” 

While he was speaking, Morag’s thoughts flew back to those 
past days when Duncan had come to “first foot” her on the 
twelfth of January, for in her youth the old date had been con- 
servatively kept up by everyone on the island. How vividly she 
recollected a certain dark morning when she heard her sweet- 
heart’s voice outside, calling upon her to come down and let him 
in! And with this came the memory of another night—a week 
later—when she had stolen into the garden to look at the first 
new moon of the year in a mirror. Standing with her back to 
the silver sickle, and holding in her hand the small square bit of 
greenish glass that was all she ever had to dress by, she had 
distinctly seen two pale crescents shining there; and her heart 
had fluttered wildly to think that in two years she would be 
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married to Duncan. False glass, false moon, foolish lass! Flauri 
would never do such a silly thing. But then Flauri had had a 
good schooling and knew the English well, which made a great 
difference. 

By-and-by Morag brought out the old Gaelic Bible to read a 
chapter and a paraphrased psalm before Ian went home. Then 
he, haying a good voice that led the motley choir in the tiny 
church on the hillside by the ferry, suggested a hymn, probably 
for the sake of prolonging his stay. They sang three favourite 
ones, their strong tones echoing in the rafters of the whitewashed 
kitchen till they drowned the rattle of hailstones on the window. 
After the third, Morag said, timidly : 

“Tf you have not a wish to go now, Ian MacColl, it is 
‘Beannaich a triath nam flath-fial’ I would like to be singing 
with you.” 

It was the last hymn she had heard Duncan raise his voice in, 
and to-night she longed to hear again the old tune which had 
come down from dark pagan ages, perhaps from the Druids them- 
selves, whose remains still lie about these islands. Ian, nothing 
loath to stay, agreed willingly, and they sang, in their own 
tongue, the following verses : 


“Bless, O Chief of generous Chiefs, 
Myself and everything near me; 
Bless me in all my actions; 

Make thou me safe for ever. 


“From every brownie and banshee, 
From every evil wish and sorrow, 
From every nymph and water wraith, 
From every fairy mouse and grass mouse; 


“From every troll among the hills, 
From every siren hard pressing me, 
From every ghoul within the glens, 

O! save me till the end of my day.” 


Tan did not notice the tears that filled Morag’s blue eyes as she 
wished him good-night and beannachd leat (a blessing with you) ; 
but he squeezed her hand heartily, and said, laughing: 

“It will not be many hours before you are seeing me again, 
mem, for sure I’ll be coming to ‘first foot’ you in the morning 
early.” 

“And it is the dark man he will be, Aunt Morag, to bring us 
luck with him!” cried Flauri. “See to it now, Ian, that no fair 
lad gets here before you, for to put the evil on us!” 

He promiged and went away. 
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In her room, Morag held the light in front of the “bit picture” 
on the wall, and gazed wistfully at it for some minutes. 

“Why will I be thinking of you all the time, Duncan?” sho 
muttered. ‘ More than ever do I think of you—and the wonder 
ison me! Isit a happy New Year you are wishing for me now? 
And have I been wishing anything but happiness to you, my lad, 
through all the long days whatever ?” 

She passed from the picture to her small square looking-glass ; 
it was the same she had used nearly twenty years ago to question 
the new moon. A worn face stared at her from it, and she said, 
with a somewhat bitter smile : 

“Tt isa fool you will be, Morag MacQuarrie, to be taking on 
like a young lass at your time of life! Shame on you for an old 
ewe that is thinking herself a hogg (lamb)! Better leave such 
havering to those who have not the wrinkles in the face.” 

She turned from the glass sadly, and was soon in bed, sleeping 
the dreamless sleep that comes to tired limbs and comforts sore 
hearts. 


Part II. 


Ir was still quite dark when Morag heard the patter of Flauri’s 
bare feet go past her door. The girl had been too frugally 
brought up to think of putting on shoes and stockings before 
noon, and on the present occasion they would have been too noisy 
for her. She was going down a couple of hours earlier than 
usual to meet Ian, who had promised to be waiting at the door in 
time to steal a march on any other “first footer” who might 
come; and she did not want to wake her aunt. 

Morag turned on her pillow with a rueful smile. She had done 
the same for Duncan long ago. Her mother had come down to 
find her in the kitchen with him, one on each side of the fire she 
had lighted, and the bottle of whiskey he had brought for luck, 
according to custom, standing on the table beside them, of course 
untasted. Even in those days, before teetotalism had been 
preached in the island, no alcohol had ever found its way to her 
lips; her mother had been careful of that. And now it would 
have been difficult to get, had she wanted it, for Eoghan Alison, 
who had the mail-cart, was a staunch abstainer, and what was 
more, a pilgrim. Many a sermon had he delivered against the 
evils of strong drink, and it was well known that if anyone wanted 
a bottle of wisge-beatha (whiskey; literally “ water of life”) from 
the village, it had to be smuggled by the storekeeper in a basket 
of other commodities. Old Jean MacGregor, it was said, always 
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received hers under the name of groceries, which were carried to 
her by the unsuspecting pilgrim, in all innocence. Had accident 
once revealed to him what lay under the so-called groceries, Jean 
would never have got her whiskey again, for Eoghan simply 
refused to convey alcohol, and there was rarely any other means 
of getting it from the village. 

When she went downstairs, just before dawn, Morag found, as 
she expected, the young people seated just as she had sat with 
Duncan, one on each side of the fire, with the bottle uncorked on 
the table near them. New Year greetings followed, and Ian 
kissed her under a sprig of mistletoe he had brought with him; it 
was the first kiss from a man’s lips she had known since Duncan 
went away. Presently the homely kitchen was besieged with 
visitors, each bringing an undesired bottle on the pretence of 
entertaining their hostess, and receiving in return the good fare 
that was spread out on the table for their benefit. The morning 
passed busily, for both Morag and her niece had their hands full 
in washing up dishes and glasses, besides all the ordinary work of 
the farm. Once Flauri whispered, ‘“‘ We will be having a good 
year for sure, Aunt Morag. Ian he was come first of all, and 
there is no more dark man on the island than him. Luck will be 
ours—yours and mine. See if I do not be right!” 

And somehow Morag had a strange presentiment, too, that luck 
was coming to her, though she could not say why she thought so. 

The mail-cart was late that evening. It generally arrived about 
six, but it was past seven before Eoghan’s little shaggy pony 
arrived at the farm. He brought some things from the store for 
Mistress MacQuarrie, and three letters. Being nearly at the end 
of his journey he stopped a few minutes to take “a piece,” and 
tell her all the news of the village, where he said, with a shocked 
face, that the men were behaving worse than the brute beasts in 
drunkenness and riotous living! He was cheered by the strong tea 
and sympathy he received, and went on his way more resigned to 
the iniquity of some of his fellow creatures. When he was out of 
sight, Morag opened her letters. Two were business ones con- 
cerning the farm. The third was a New Year card from a lady 
who had stayed there in the summer, and as Morag’s eyes fell 
upon it, she uttered a sharp exclamation. 

“Flauri, Flauri, see this!” she cried. The girl came running 
from the dairy at her call. “It will be the same one, whatever, 
the very same! You said the luck would come!” 

Flauri was puzzled. She saw no connection between the pretty 
card and the good fortune she had prophesied for her aunt. 
Underneath the picture inside was printed a verse of poetry, and 
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on the back, in a lady’s handwriting: “ With pleasant memories 
of Ballygowan Farm, which this sketch much resembles.” 

Morag could not read this but Flauri could, and she translated 
it to her aunt, who ejaculated quickly : 

“Och! resemble, is it? I’m thinking it is the self-same 
picture of the self-same house, and nobody but himself could have 
done it. Look you, Flauri, at the rowans here by the gate, and 
the hedge of red fuschia, and the ducks waddling up from the 
burn—sure it can be no other. Do you not see it will be the 
very same that is hanging beside my bed?” 

“Why, yes, Aunt Morag, that it is!” declared Flauri, looking 
attentively at the card. Then sho read out slowly, in her pretty 
foreign accent, the verse :— 


“It’s an owercome truth for age and youth, 
An’ brooks wi’ nae denial, 
That the dearest friends are the auldest friends, 
And the young are just on trial.” 


“Tm thinking it will be in the Lowland talk,” added Flauri, 
“but easy enough to understand. Shall I be telling you the 
meaning ?” 

“ Cha bhi, cha bhi (no), I am understanding it fine, and trve it 
is, my lass—true indeed! ‘The dearest friends are the oldest 
friends,” Morag’s voice broke on the unfamiliar English words. 
Flauri gazed at her in blank astonishment. 

“ Huts! Aunt Morag, what will be wrong on you whatever ? ” 
she faltered. “Was it—maybe”—a light begotten of fellows 
feeling began to dawn on her—‘ was it him who drew the 
picture in your room that will have done this one too?” 

Morag tried to speak but could not; and then, ashamed of the 
“ foolishness ” that made her tremble before the young girl, she 
went out of the kitchen and upstairs, 

Her knees shook, and she sat down on the bed to steady them. 
There could be no doubt that the little picture on the card was 
intended to represent Ballygowan Farm; all the features were 
identical with those of the sketch which had been drawn twenty 
years before. Morag sat and thought till her head ached. 

Duncan, she decided, had painted that card. He had painted 
it fora man in England who bought pictures to sell again. This 
man must know where Duncan lived. If a letter were sent to 
Duncan under his care, it would be forwarded. But at this point 
she became despondent. How was she to find out where the man 
lived who bought the pictures ? 

Later in the evening, when she and Flauri were studying the 
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eard for the hundredth time, an answer to this question was 
flashed upon her. Turning over the bit of pasteboard in her 
hand, the girl said suddenly: 

“ Royston, Luck and Co.: Haworth House, Strand, London. 
I am thinking, aunt, that will be the name of the people who are 
after buying these pictures to sell again.” 

Morag stared, and the dark blood sprang to her face. 

“What is that you will be saying, a ghaoil (darling)?” she 
exclaimed eagerly ; and when Flauri showed her a little oval 
stamp at the back of the card, she muttered “ Cliu do Dhia! (God 
be praised)” under her breath. 

The solution to her problem was found. 

That night, while Flauri was sleeping, Morag crept softly 
downstairs and sat long at the big kitchen table writing a letter, 
the first she had written for many a day. Flauri did all the 
correspondence now, and Morag had never known how to spell 
her own language properly, still less the English. But after a 
great effort and many failures, she managed to achieve an epistle, 
much blurred and almost unintelligible, of which the following is 
a free translation. 


“HOoNnovuRED S1z,—Me it has given true joy to learn your fame by the 
picture that has come from London of Ballygowan Farm—we knowing it 
quite sure for the same. Dear friend, forget not always her who blesses 
you in her heart. 


“Morac MacQvuarrie.” 


When she had done this, Morag laid her head on her folded 
arms and wept for very longing. Would the letter ever reach 
Duncan? She feared not. But she addressed it to Royston, 
Luck and Co., and walked with it next day two miles to the 
nearest Post Office, because she would not give it to Eoghan when 
he passed with the mail-cart in the early morning. She did not 
wish the entire neighbourhood to know she had written to her 
old sweetheart. 

Ten days later a letter came to her, with a London postmark, 
in unknown handwriting. Eoghan handed it to her with an 
inquisitive look. He knew all Morag’s correspondents quite well, 
and was perfectly aware this was a new one. But she did not 
satisfy his curiosity nor stay to have a “crack” with him, as he 
seemed to expect. She put the letter in her pocket, and kept 
feeling it to be sure it was there. All through the evening meal 
she was so silent that Flauri feared she must be ill, but the girl 
did not ask any questions. Highlanders are reserved, and resent 
being probed es to their feelings. Flauri knew her aunt did not 
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care to talk about herself, and would soon tell her if anything 
were wrong, so she waited quietly. 

It was not until she went to bed that Morag dared to open her 
letter, and then she did it with fear and trembling. Perhaps 
Duncan was dead, or had forgotten her, and her note had been 
returned by the picture-sellers! Nervously she broke the seal, but 
alas! the writing was too hard for her to read, although in 
her native tongue. Her eyes flew to the foot of the page, and 
then her heart gave a great jump, for she could just decipher the 
signature and the words above it, 


“Do sheann leannan dileas (your old sweetheart and true),” 
“Duncan MacFapyen.” 


It was enough. She lifted her outstretched arms to the ceiling, 
and her eyes shone like the stars she could see from her windows, 
twinkling above the sea, 

“O God, Lord, send him back to me—my Duncan! I am so 
lonely—send him back at last!” she prayed. And having no 
more words, she sank upon her knees sobbing. 

All through the night she rose at intervals and paced the room, 
often gazing out of her window across the dark water beyond the 
little garden. It seemed to her half delirious vision as if Duncan 
might be coming over the sea in answer to her prayer, and she 
almost expected her eyes to be gladdened by the sight of a boat 
making for the small grassy beach by the roadside, But no 
gleam of light upon the waves heralded the approach of a vessel ; 
only the pale stars glimmered faintly through the darkness, 
casting here and there a jewel in the depths below them. At 
last, towards four o’clock, Morag fell into an exhausted sleep. 

She was roused by a knocking on the back door beneath her 
room. It was still quite dark, and for some moments she could 
not recollect where she was. In a dream she had been wandering 
over the hills with Duncan, and he had just given her a sprig of 
white heather, which she knew meant that he wanted to marry 
her. She rubbed her eyes drowsily, and all the sunshine that had 
been about her faded quickly as she remembered her forty-five 
years and realised her solitude. Someone was knocking at her door 
to give her first footing; so much became clear to her as she got 
up and began to dress. She had forgotten that it was the twelfth 
of January, old New Year’s Day, and that many of her neighbours 
still kept it as their forbears had done. 

The knocking came again. It seemed almost timorous. She 
wondered much who stood at her door. 

Suddenly, while she was dressing, something caught her breath, 
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and set her heart beating quickly. It was as if a flash of second 
sight had shown the truth to her. She threw open her window— 
not the one looking out over the sea, but the one over the kitchen 
door—and cried, in quavering tones: 

“ Will that be you coming home, Duncan, my lad ?” 

“ Aye, Morag, it is Duncan. May I be your ‘first foot’ this 
morning?” was the response, in a well-known voice that set all 
her limbs shaking as if with ague. 

She stumbled downstairs and opened the door. 

“T will be getting an old woman now, lad,” she faltered, when 
he stood before her in the dim starlight. These were her first 
words, 

“No, no; you have kept young, but I am old and a poor man. 
No fame has come to me, Morag. I have brought you nothing but 
myself, lass, and my pictures that nobody wanted,” he answered 
wearily, putting out his hands to take hers. 

“Thank God, I have enough for two!” she cried gladly, 
drawing him into the kitchen; “and och! you have brought me 
luck, for you are my luck, you yourself, Duncan ; and it is sorely 
I have been wanting you all these years—sorely—sorely! Lut 
well I knew you would be coming back to me, la1—I knew it* 
fine.” 

A frightened face in the doorway confronted the pair of lovers. 

“ Aunt Moreg!” 

“Come away iv, Flauri child, and speak to him—him that wjll 
be your—unele.” 

Morag blushed till her blue eyes shone above the rosy cheeks of 
a girl, Duncan took Flauri by the hand, and looked from one to 
the other questioningly. 

“She will be Alan’s child,” Morag explained. “But maybe 
you have not the knowing that Alan was dead nearly twenty 
years ago?” . 

He shook his head. Still holding the girl’s hand, he said 
sadly : 

“She is very like your brother, and she is like you, too. Ah, 
Morag, if I had not gone away and left you, we might have had 
just as bonny a lass of our own now! Can you ever forgive me?” 

“Och! Duncan,” she replied tremulously, “is it you that will 
be asking me such a foolish question whatever? God knows I 
have forgotten all sorrow, and have nothing but thankfulness in 
my heart, now that He has brought me home my lad.” 


Mary L, PENDERED. 














Stray Papers from the Bastille. 


—_—_—— 


“La rage de barbouiller du papier a envoyé plus de gens a la Bastille 
que toute autre chose.”—René de Renneville. 


One day in July, 1789, Mr. Falconer Atlee, an English gentleman 
then living in Paris, was passing along the Rue St. Antoine. 
Excited citizens were frantically demolishing the walls of the 
famous prison that was supposed to have held Paris in terrorem 
since the end of the fourteenth century. A man in a blouse 
suddenly barred the passage, and handed the Englishman a pick- 
axe, saying that, before he went on his way, he must hew down a 
piece of the wall of the Bastille by way of toll. Falling in with 
the childish humour of the people, Mr. Atlee plied the axe 
- vigorously for a few minutes, and another heap of stones was 
added to the débris. 

Paris was in no mood to care for the preservation of ancient 
historical buildings, and posterity has consequently been deprived 
of a valuable object-lesson on the methods of self-defence practised 
by the ancien régime as well as of an extremely picturesque 
monument, almost equal in interest to the Tower of London. It 
possessed, however, fewer claims to architectural beauty than the 
White Tower of William- of Normandy, which was as much a 
palace as a prison, while the Bastille, built primarily as a strong- 
hold for the protection of the French capital, was never anything 
but a military citadel and a state prison, its eight grim towers, 
two drawbridges, moats often full of water, stout walls and grated 
windows, being outward and visible signs of a tyranny under 
which the people had groaned for centuries, but were now resolved 
to groan no more. Yet like many other popular scapegoats, the 
Bastille had nothing to do with the principles for which the 
people were fighting, and whatever its sins against the nobility in 
the past, it was an innocent enough victim of the saturnalia of 
the 14th of July, 1789. It was in no way responsible for the 
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semi-starvation, the iniquitous taxes, the little short of bestial 
conditions of life from which the poor were suffering, and there 
was in the avenging hand of the Parisians just that touch of the 
ridiculous that always mars the effectiveness of their retribution. 

If an eye-witness of the taking of the Bastille could have 
returned in 1871, after the battle of Sedan, to the scenes of his 
mortal life, and have beheld his posterity tearing down the 
Imperial eagles, and hurling the Imperial arms into the streets, 
and if he could have seen the rapid transformation of the Rues 
Napoléon, de l’Empereur, Bonaparte into Rues de la République, 
de Ja Commune and go on, he would doubtless have murmured 
with a shrug, “ Plus ca change, plus c’est la méme chose !” 

When the sovereign people of 1789 had surged with wine- 
inflamed faces over the various barriers into the innermost recesses 
of the Bastille, bent on breaking the bonds of captive France, 
they met with only a feeble resistance, and found but seven well- 
fed prisoners, four of whom were notorious criminals awaiting 
their trial for forgery. A fifth, the Count de Solages, had been a 
prisoner since 1782, at the request of his own father, for grave 
misconduct, and crimes that merited death. Questioned by his 
deliverers, he complained of nothing but of having received no 
news of his family since his arrest. At the moment when all 
Paris arrived to restore him to that freedom of which he was so 
little worthy, his jailor was in the act of serving his dinner, and 
was apologising for its unpunctuality by the circumstance of the 
sudden tumult below. Of the two remaining prisoners, Tavernier 
had been several times confined in the Bastille for various offences 
proceeding from a weak intellect. Whyte, an Irishman, had 
served as a major in the French army, but becoming insane, had 
been locked up. Whyte was for some days the stalking-horse of 
the mob, and was exhibited, as a rescued victim, in the Paris 
coffee-houses, but having served this purpose he was sent to the 
prison for lunatics at Charenton, where he was certainly less well 
off than he had been in the prison de luxe for delinquents of the 
upper classes. 

Besides the fewness and tke character of the captives, there 
were other things to surprise the revolutionists of the 14th July. 

The so-called dungeons, of which so many horrible tales had 
been told, had evidently been disused for many years. Moreover, 
though damp, dark, and uninviting, they overlooked the courtyard 
and were not so entirely deprived of air as legend pretended. 
Then there was no sign anywhere in the prison of secret torture- 
chambers ; there were no traditional iron cages, no racks; nor 
were any of these things discovered by the architects who super- 
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intended the demolition of the place. The turnkeys, who were 
minutely questioned on the subject, declared that no instruments 
of torture had ever been seen by them, nor within the memory of 
man had any prisoner been tortured there. Iron cages are, how- 
ever, preserved in other French prisons, and are not unlikely to 
have been used in the Bastille by Louis XI., in whose reign they 
were invented. Their purpose was to confine any specially 
dangerous or important prisoner during the night, in order to 
provide an extra impediment to his escape. The Duke of Orleans, 
afterwards Louis XII., was once confined in an iron cage in the 
castle of Bourges. In spite of their name, these cages were not 
made of iron, but of strong bars of wood fastened together by 
iron clamps, and furnished with redoubtable bolts and chains. 
The one still shown at St. Michel measures about nine feet long, 
six broad, and eight high. 

It would be hard to find a subject about which so much mis- 
apprehension prevails even in our own day as the application of 
torture in the Middle Ages. Not taking into account the more 
cruel laws that then prevailed, we are inclined to single out 
certain individuals and institutions for reprobation, summon them 
to the bar of modern popular opinion, and condemn them without 
a hearing. But down to the end of the seventeenth century thers 
did not exist a court of justice in Europe where the system of 
torture was not applied. It formed part of the penal code of 
every nation, and might be legally administered as a means of 
extracting evidence of guilt from the accused, the names of his 
accomplices, or any circumstance tending to increase his culpa- 
bility. It was also used as a part of the capital sentence to be 
inflicted before the criminal suffered the extreme penalty of the 
law. Thus the infamous Marquise de Brinvilliers, a prisoner not 
in the Bastille, but in the Petit Chatelet, was condemned, by 
order of the Parliament of Paris, to the ordeal of the “ question,” 
in the hope that she would reveal the names of her accomplices. 
A funnel was placed in her throat, and an immense quantity of 
water was poured down it, until the effect produced was, according 
to her own words, as if each separate organ was on the point of 
bursting. She was then laid half-dead on a mattress in front of 
a fire, and allowed to recover. 

England had little to learn from the Continent in the matter of 
torturing prisoners, as the rack, the thumbscrew, and the 
“Scavenger’s Daughter,” still to be seen in the Tower of London, 
amply testify. In 1595 a state prisoner in the Tower was racked 
no fewer than fourteen times. Sometimes the death-sentence was 
in itself an act of prolonged torture, as in the case of Margaret 
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Clitheroe, who was crushed to death at York, by means of 
enormous weights placed on a board laid over her body. Boiling 
alive was the legal punishment for the crime of clipping the king’s 
coin as late as the reign of Charles II. 

Sickening instances of atrocious ingenuity in the judicial 
application of torture might be drawn ad infinitum from the state 
papers and legal documents preserved in all the archives of 
Europe, but enough has been said to show that the Bastille was 
merely the servant of the courts, and that it has perhaps a less 
cruel record than most prisons. 

In ‘A Tale of Two Cities’ Charles Dickens gives a lurid descrip- 
tion of the 14th July, which he concludes thus :— 


“Seven prisoners released, seven gory heads on pikes, the keys of the 
accursed fortress, of the eight strong towers, some discovered letters and 
other memorials of prisoners of old time, long dead of broken hearts— 
such and such like, the loudly echoing footsteps of Saint Antoine escort 
through tho Paris streets in mid-July, one thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-nine.” 


Dickens’ story, based upon Michelet’s sensational romance that is 
called history, has so long done duty for fact in its main outline 
that, seeing how hard time-honoured prejudice dies, it is scarcely 
surprising that M. Funck-Brentano’s industrious investigation 
of the ‘Legends of the Bastille’ should have taken but little 
hold of the popular mind. 

But there is an allusion, in the above quoted passage, to docu- 
ments taken by the mob out of the prison archives, and it is apt 
to our present purpose to follow it up and to observe how the 
insurgents came ‘by the precious records which our novelist, with- 
out a shred of authority, calls “letters and other memorials of 
prisoners of old time, long dead of broken hearts.” 

Restif de la Bretonne, in his description of what occurred at the 
taking of the Bastille, says: “Infuriated men were throwing 
papers, documents of great historical value, from the top of the 
towers into the moat;” and it is probable that, not finding any of 
the horrors they expected, they turned their attention to the 
literary treasures in which the place abounded, and as these were 
valueless to them their impulse was to destroy. 

The foundation of the archives of the Bastille dated from 1659, 
when the various papers concerning persons who had been lodged 
there were carefully collected, classified and docketed. The papers 
were arranged in boxes in one of the lower halls or “ curtains” 
connecting the towers of the fortress. Two days of ruthless 
ransacking undid the zealous and intelligent labour of the whole 
eighteenth century and more, Dusaulx, one of the commissioners 
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for the preservation of the muniments of the Bastille, thus describes 
the scene :— 

“When on Thursday the 16th, my colleagues and myself went down 
into the sort of cellar where the archives were, we found the boxes in very 
orderly arrangement on the shelves, but they were already empty. The 
most important documents had been carried off; the rest were strewn on 
the floor, scattered about the courtyard, and even in the moats. However, 
the curious still found some gleanings there.” 


In truth, the place was invaded by men of letters of all 
nationalities, eager to save all that was possible from the wreck, 
and the papers thus purloined were dispersed throughout Europe. 
Many of them found their way to St. Petersburg, and may now 
be seen in the Imperial Library there. But when the French 
National Assembly awoke to the fact of the general perquisitions 
that were being made, a committee was formed to save the rest of 
the documents for the nation, and Beaumarchais, who was known 
to have carried off a great number, was summoned to restore them. 
A certain amount of the loot was thus brought back, and the 
papers were consigned to three different depositarics, and after- 
wards collected in the Convent of St. Louis de la Culture. They 
were then completely forgotten, till in 1840, a librarian accidentally 
discovered them in a cellar at the Arsenal. Some repairs were 
being made in a kitchen, a part of the flooring was taken up, and 
a heap of papers was seen. The librarian put in his hand, and 
drew out 2 lettre de cachet which at once identified the treasure- 
trove. These manuscripts are now arranged in perfect order, ond 
the gaps made by the collection at St. Petersburg are filled up by 
transcripts from the originals. The whole presents a formidable 
mass of documentary evidence to set against the fabulous stories 
that have hitherto gained credence concerning the Bastille. These 
sources of information are daily visited by students, and have already 
shed abundant light on the history of the much-maligned prison. 

But apart from all that was wantonly destroyed, there must 
still be a considerable number of missing Bastille manuscripts 
scattered about the world, and until this material is discovered, a 
complete history of the place can never be written. 

Among the curious who flocked to the scene of devastation was 
a certain Anglo-Russian, Mr. Benjamin Hynam, who, seeing every 
one helping himself, followed suit and succeeded in gathering 
together a not inconsiderable harvest, which he enclosed in a 
wrapper and labelled “ Papers I took out of the Bastille, July 16th, 
1789.” To these he subsequently added certain other interesting 
literary jetsam and flotsam, and the whole packet of soiled, damp- 
stained and partially undecipherable documents passed lately 
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through the hands of the present writer. It is a heterogeneoué 
gathering, evidently picked up at random. Here, a Latin treatise 
purporting to be a summary of the doctrine of St. Augustine 
on Predestination, and probably written to beguile the hours of 
some erudite Jansenist, a prisoner under the ministry of Cardinal 
Fleury ; there an account drawn up by a spy of the Government, of 
the persons present at Mass and Vespers in the Church of St. Médard 
in Paris, and their demeanour ; an elaborate recipe for distilling 
certain liquors ; a pencilled love-letter, half obliterated ; the bill of 
a cooper employed in the Bastille; a copy of a letter written by 
the famous adventurer who called himself Henri Maser de Latude, 
but who had no right to any surname except that of his hapless 
mother. As he was reluctant to assume that, he had in less 
ambitious days made one out of Jean Henri, which he had 
received in baptism, styling himself Jean Danry. 

One of the additions made by Mr. Hynam in after years to his 
haul of Bastille manuscripts was a holograph poem by Latude, 
entitled ‘ Les Soirées de Bicétre.’ In this he describes|the prison for 
common malefactors as a sort of infernal region, inhabited by devils 
whose very presence was torture, and he likens his experience of 
the place to what a reprobate soul might be called upon to suffer 
on its introduction into hell. For the first time he learns what it is 
to live “parmi les scélérats.” The verses are not remarkable for 
poetical genius, but are interesting as coming from the pen of one 
who had a long acquaintanceship with prison life, the last six of 
his thirty-five years of captivity being passed at Bicétre. 

The whole effusion is a tacit acknowledgment of his prosperous 
estate during his imprisonment in the Bastille, and in what 
has been described as its “ overflow-pipe,” Vincennes. At the end 
of the poem Mr. Hynam appended the following note: “The 
above lines were composed and written by my acquaintance de 
Latude. He wrote them in prison, and gave them to me when I 
was in Paris in 1790.” 

Latude had then been for six years at liberty, and the following 
letter in Mr. Hynam’s collection, addressed to Madame de 
Pompadour, was written thirty years before. He had, as is well 
known, practised a silly hoax upon her, in the hope of bringing 
himself into notice, and when through her vindictiveness shut up 
in prison, his own want of prudence, his utter tactlessness and 
violent temper, rather than any other cause kept him there until 
he was sixty. 


* Madame, 
“Dieu, qui est au dessus de toute créature, compie les larmes des 
damnés; 4 son exemple, je vous supplie d'avoir la bonté de compter les 
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mois qu'il y a que vous me tenez dans la souffrance; ils sont ici exprimés 
par ce nombre de croix, 137. Madame, on doit pardonner; souvenez-vous 
que je n’ai point abusé de mes libertés. Aprés ma premitére évasion de la 
tour de Vincennes, je me livrai généreusement moi-méme entre les mains 
du Roi. Sept ans aprés, vu que j’étais oublié, j’échappe une seconde fois ; 
par conséquence je ne devais point ma liberté 4 vos bonnes graces. On 
avait abusé de ma bonne foi, c’était des titres irritans, néanmoins je mis 
tout au pied de la croix, et plein de confiance en vos bontés, je vous écrivis 
respectueusement pour avoir la paix. De pareilles époques semblent bien 
mériter grice d’un cour aussi généreux que le vétre. Madame, si je vous 
avais offensé de volonté de cceur, je ne me pardonnerais pas moi-méme, 
mais comme j’ai eu ce malheur contre mon intention, j’ose venir en esprit 
me jeter & vos pieds, Madame, pour vous en demander mille et mille fois 
pardon, pour implorer la miséricorde de votre bon cour. Madame, celui 
qui ne fait que de naitre est assez vieux pour mourir; vous qui avez passé 
lage de 20 ans, la mort peut vous surprendre. Voulez-vous que je ternisse 
vos vertus, que je dise que vous m’avez persécuté, que vous avez été 
invulnérable. Madame, on doit pardonner; j’ai souffert pour l’amour de 
vos vertus, ayez pitié de moi. Je le répéte, si dans le temps que je croyais 
ma personne en siireté en Hollande, j’ai eu un coeur humble et respectueux 
& votre égard, encore plus aujourd’hui, s’il m’était possible, si je devais ma 
chére liberté & vos bonnes grices. Madame, on doit pardonner; j’ai une 
pauvre mére de 69 ans qui a besoin de mes secours, qui compte comme 
moi ses moments par ses larmes. Madame, daignez mettre fin 4 notre 
désolation; je vous ai toujours souhaité du bien, et en reconnaissance je 
continuerais de vous en souhaiter toute ma vie. J’ai Vhonneur d’étre 
avec un trés-profond respect, Madame, votre trés-humble et trés-obéissant 
serviteur, 
“ DANRY DE LA TUDE. 


“A la Bastille le 12 Sep. 1760. Le 24 de ce mois de Septembre & quatre 
heures du soir il y aura cent mille heures que je suis dans la souffrance.” 


Latude here makes no complaint of his treatment at the 
Bastille, perhaps for the obvious reason that there was little to 
complain of save the bitter loss of liberty, though the account of 
his sufferings which he afterwards gave in his ‘ Memoirs’ abounds 
in wild and exaggerated statements. His usual life in prison was 
not different from that of other state prisoners. His room was 
light and airy, possessed a fireplace, and wood for firing was 
allowed from October to April. The food was abundant and 
well-cooked. Renneville, in describing the fare provided for a 
lower class says that he had “a good soup with fried bread- 
crumbs, a tolerable piece of beef, a ragout of sheep’s tongues, and 
two custards for dessert.” And he adds: “I was treated in very 
much the same way the whole time I was in this gloomy place; 
sometimes they would give me after my soup a wing or leg of 
fowl, sometimes they put two little patties on the edge of the 
dish.” 

Linguet, another prisoner, says that every morning the cook 
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sent up a menu to him in order that he might mark the dishes 
he prefered. 

Latude spent most of his time, when not contriving plans of 
escape, in writing abusive and threatening letters to ministers. 
His ‘ Memoirs’ are full of calumnies, the vials of his wrath being 
especially poured out on M. de Sartine, a man with a reputation 
for great kindness, and who certainly did his best to befriend 
Latude. For punishment for his second escape after being re- 
captured, Latude was placed in the cells, with irons on his hands 
and feet. After four months, Berryer, Lieutenant of Police, 
offered to remove one set of gyves, and the prisoner chose to 
have them taken off his feet. But in his ‘Memoirs’ he says that 
he was chained hands and feet for three years. Again, he declares 
that he lay all through the winter on straw without any coverlet, 
whereas there is evidence that he was not only well supplied with 
bed-covering but that he asked for more and got it. He tells a 
pathetic story to the effect that the Seine overflowed and entered 
his cell till he was waist-deep in water, the truth being that when 
the flood was expected he was removed into another room. The 
absolute darkness, in which he says he passed forty months, 
resolves itself into light sufficient to enable him to read and 
write, while he could amuse himself by observing all that went 
on in the court-yard. He gives a piteous account of diseases 
which he is supposed to have contracted while in the cells, and 
mentions the report of an oculist who was sent for to attend 
him. But the report was a forgery drawn up by Latude himself, 
and his diseases were equally the work of his vivid imagivation. 
On the other hand his jailors complained of his bad temper, in- 
subordination, and extravagant demands. 

Major Chevalier, Governor of the Bastille, reports difficulties 
made by the prisoner about his food. On Fridays he would send 
for him about eight o’clock in the morning and desire that warders 
might be sent to the market to buy him fish, saying that he never 
ate eggs, artichokes or spinach. When this was refused he would 
fly into a violent passion. On other days a similar scere would 
take plate. “Danry,” said Chevalier, “swore like a trooper”; 
and when he could not get what he fancied would exclaim: “ Well, 
major, if you give me a fowl, at least let it be stuffed!” adding 
that he was not one of the common herd, “like those fellows you 
send to Bicétre.” 

It is amazing to see the extent to which Berryer indulged 
Latude’s taste in clothes. Because he was rheumatic he was 
supplied with dressing-gowns lined with rabbit-skins, fur caps, 
vests lined with plush, and other comforts. But nothing satisfied 
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him, and Chevalier wrote on one occasion: “ Danry has never up 
to the present consented to accept the breeches that M. de Roche- 
brune (the commissioner who supplied the prisoners) had made 
for him, though they are excellent, lined with good leather with 
silk garters, and are in the best style.” 

Once de Rochebrune ransacked Paris for stuff of a certain 
pattern which Latude desired for a dressing-gown, but it was so 
exceptionally absurd a demand that no tradesman was able to 
supply it. At another time the prisoner caused M. de Sartine to 
be informed that the four handkerchiefs he had sent him were not 
fit for a galley-slave, and that he utterly declined to use them, 
asking at the same time for six large blue print handkerchiefs 
and two muslin cravats. Nothing could exceed the violence of 
his language when any of his requests were refused. When he 
had exhausted his usual means of conveying abuse, he would 
write it on the margin of books supplied to him from the prison 
library. This library consisted of about five hundred volumes of 
romances, works of science and philosophy, lighter literature pre- 
dominating. There is a story of Berryer having struck from the 
list a poem on the greatness of God, “as being on too melancholy 
a subject for prisoners,” who in the reign of Louis XVI. were 
even allowed to have newspapers. Another much appreciated in- 
dulgence was the privilege of taking the air, either on the towers 
of the Bastille, whence there were magnificent views, or in the 
inner courts or along the bastion which had been planted as a 
garden. lLatude seems to have been the first prisover to whom 
the favour of walking on the towers was accorded. 

Another time-honoured fable, supposed to conceal a tragedy of 
the most mysterious and harrowing description, is that of The 
Man in the Iron Mask. The individual who has been variously 
imagined to be the twin brother of Louis XIV., the Duke of 
Monmouth, the Duke of Beaufort, and the Duke of Vermandois, 
natural son of Louis XI1Y., now stands revealed as Count Ercole 
Antonio Mattioli, a favourite of Charles IV., Duke of Mantua, and 
a traitor both to his master and to Louis XIYV., who, to prevent 
further intrigues, had him kidnapped and conveyed with great 
secrecy, first to Pignerol, then to the island of Sainte Marguerite, 
then to the Bastille. The terrible Iron Mask becomes a velvet 
one such as gallants wore at fancy balls, and which the Count 
having in his possession, he was allowed (not compelled) to wear, 
in order that, as if was necessary to conceal his identity, he might 
leave his room and take the air without risk of recognition. 

But to return to Mr. Hynam’s manuscripts. Although so many 
myths fade away in the light of serious investigation, we cannot 
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doubt but that there were touching and true stories connected 
with the grim old fortress. Here, for instance, is a faintly out- 
lined picture—a pastel, in which French grey and viewa rose play 
a tragic little part. We refer to the fragment of a love-letter, 
all that can now be deciphered of the blurred lines being this: 


“Je ne puis adopter votre maniére de voir les choses; mon ccur n'est 
pas aussi rebel. Jugez-le toujours digne de mériter vos sentiments. II 
faut que je vous aime bien, pour avoir pu m’occuper aujourd’hui d’autres 
choses que du chagrin et de l’inquiétude que me donne la position d’une 
tante chérie a si justes titres. 

“ Adieu, mon ami.” 

Here the writer is clearly in no trouble on her own account, 
and if she was a prisoner, it was a self-constituted one in order to 
share the captivity of another. We can see the rebellious lover, 
in powdered wig and velvet knee-breeches, protesting against his 
mistress’s self-sacrifice, and refusing to consider the matter from 
her point of view, the sweetness of her reasuning but aggravating 
the logic of his own. If, indeed, he received any of her missives! 
This one at least never left the prison-house until the archives of 
the Bastille gave up their mouldy records perhaps a hundred 
years later. 

Most of the papers are, however, of a practical nature, and none 
more so than the bill of the cooper who mended the casks and 
bins of the “ chateau royal de la Bastille” in 1770. 

The fact is not without fascination that while captives sighed 
for liberty, planned escapes, wrote memorials to all-powerful 
ministers or were perhaps being forgotten by friends and enemies, 
the machinery which kept all this passionate, imprisoned life in 
motion moved steadily, prosaically onwards in the most matter-of- 
fact grooves. Barrels occasionally needed new hoops, and buckets 
new bottoms, and for mending a cask in the cellar, Maitre 
Tounellier Binot charged his Majesty two livres and two deniers, 
while for putting a great dust-bin into repair the King paid one 
livre and sixteen deniers. 

The cooper’s bill may sink into insignificance perhaps beuide 
the ravings of Latude, but it wears more honesty on its face, 
and the worthy cooper was at all events no charlatan, but did 
good work for which he was promptly paid, as witness his 
hand, “Je déclare le contenu ci-dessus au présent mémoire paié, 
ce 16 juillet 1770. Binot.” 


J. M. Stone, 
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Requital. 


“Love that hath us in the net, 
Can he pass, and we forget ? 
Love the gift is Love the debt;— 
Even so.”—-Tennyson. 


I, 


‘THERE is a curious sameness about Sunday afternoon, the wide 
world over. Wheresoever civilisation has laid its lightest finger- 
tip, there will be found the weekly tendency to emulate the 
fashion of the Flood—the mysterious gravitation of man to maid; 
and Kolupitiya—most fashionable of Colombo’s cluster of suburbs 
—is by no means behindhand in honouring this ancient custom. 

In the comparative cool of early evening, when the sun dips 
visibly behind the feather-like palm-fronds, some half a dozen 
churches release their moist worshippers; and these, with one 
accord, surrender themselves to the natural impulse of the day 
and hour. Lover and mistress, Darby and Joan—their com- 
plexions ranging from pale tan to dull chocolate—move leisurely 
along the serpentine red roads that skirt the Lake, or saunter 
sea-wards in search of a few stray whiffs of Colombo’s warm, 
blustering wind. But on late March evenings the very sea-front 
is parched, windless, unspeakably dreary. 

On such a breathless March evening, Bella De Somerez walked 
by the winding margin of the Lake—alone. A low, fierce sun 
flung level floods of orange light through the pale palm-stems, 
setting the very water itself on fire. Earth and sky palpitated 
with intensity of colour. The red dust of the roads, and the 
broad, bright splashes of yet deeper red among the trees—where 
the “flamboyant” bloomed with unnecessary luxuriance—seemed 
almost to exhale a heat of their own. But Bella took no conscious 
note of these things, Her dusky skin and opaque brown eyes 
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proclaimed her a tropical product, even in the face of her light 
silk dress, made after the latest fashion-plate design, and her 
obviously “ Europe” hat, with its clusters of rich red roses. 

It was Sunday, and her little world moved all about her in 
groups and couples. No other girl of her own age, or near it, 
walked unattended, and none among them could vie with her in 
excellence of form and feature. Bella knew this, knew also that 
her hopelessly ineffectual rivals were aware of her knowledge, and 
took a bitter pleasure in the thought. 

Her lack of escort excited none of those backward glances and 
whispered comments which might reasonably be expected from 
such a community, for it was full four years since Bella de 
Somerez had been seen otherwise than alone on Sunday evenings, 
and the brief wonderment of former days had died a natural 
death. 

Prying minds had speedily discovered that she walked alone 
from choice, not from necessity. They had discovered that one 
Andrew De Silva, assistant railway-traffic superintendent —a 
local Dives, whose shirt buttons were of blue moonstones, and his 
watch-chain of gilded silver—walked alone also, with a rueful 
countenance and a sore heart. It was whispered at tennis 
gatherings and tea-drinkings that the proud beauty had been 
jilted by an English officer—a distinction which amply accounted 
for her aloofness from all less favoured mortals! Be that as it 
might, Bella moved among her chattering neighbours, a being 
apart; silent, and outwardly impassive, living over again and 
again those ardent, tremulous days before love’s glory had left 
her soul. She was but four-and-twenty now, and her cup of life 
held only dregs. 

A shrill, familiar voice behind her rudely dispersed her radiant 
dreams. 

“Qo yess, she was a rare beauty then, in her own eyes, at all 
events. But she could nort keep her officer with thee golden 
moustache, for oll that. She thott herself better than others, and 
now she is left in thee lurch. It is olways so with those who are 
so proud! He! he! he!” 

It was Lolee Lobenz, regaling her latest admirer—a clerk from 
Kandy—with a brisk staccato ripple of acrid comment upon her 
neighbours. Bella had long been a thorn in her flesh, and she 
did not lower her voice in speaking of her. It is possible, 
also, that her aggressively “Europe” hat had a good deal to 
answer for. 

“Qld Mrs. De Somerez was readee to cut her throat with 
vexation,” the penetrating voice went on. ‘Though she wornted 
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us oll to believe that thee break-off was Miss Bella’s own doing. 
A likelee storee!” 

At this juncture Lolee tripped past her foe—a small, pert 
figure, in a crackling pink print, with cuffs, collar and “ front” of 
magenta velvet. 

“Good evening, Miss De Somerez,” said she. “This is fine 
news I hear, that your little sister will so soon bee married. But 
you ott not to let her outstrip you in this fashion; and a double 
wedding would be veree prettee ! ” 

With which amiable suggestion she passed on, leaving the 
thrust to rankle, as it could scarce fail to do, in the breast of a 
girl whose veins held three parts native blood. 

But almost before the dull flush had left her cheek, Bella was 
accosted again. This time it was Andrew De Silva, lean, lank, 
and lugubrious of aspect, in a cotton tweed that hung limply 
about his ungainly figure. 

“Ts it nort anee use, Miss Bella, to ask if I may turn and walk 
with you a little—onlee this once?” 

His lustreless eyes, as they hung upon her face, bore a humili- 
ating resemblance to the eyes of a hungry dog. She avoided them 
in sheer self-defence. 

“No, it is no use, Mr. De Silva,” she said, and her tone, though 
quiet, was very firm. 

“ Will it never bee anee use?” he persisted. 

Lolee’s taunt sounded mockingly in her ears, but she thrust it 
resolutely aside. 

“No, never, I am afraid.” 

A certain weariness in her tone emboldened the man to further 
pleading. But even at the parting of his lips Bella made a quick 
forward movement. 

“T must be going orn now, Mr. De Silva,” she said, with polite 
decision. “It is useless to talk of what cannot bee changed. It 
gives pain to us both, and makes me appear unkind, when I am 
reallee onlee most unhappee.—Good-night.” 

He watched her comely figure, as she went, with a new wonder 
in her eyes. Never before had she made open mention of her 
heartache; and he, devout lover though he was, had hitherto ex- 
pended all his concern upon himself. 

Bella, meanwhile, pursued her homeward way with a steady 
step, despite the sudden unsteadiness of vision which over- 
whelmed her. 

De Silva’s eyes haunted her ; reflecting as they did the selfsame 
hunger which gnawed at her own heart. In fancy, now, she was 
back again with Eric Horsford, among the yellow lettuce trees 
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behind the blue and white bungalow; sunning herself in the light 
of his frank, English blue eyes; drawing in great draughts of 
happiness with every breath. 

But these tender memories stung like a whip-lash ; and hard 
on their heels came bitter thoughts. Why had she sent him 
away when her heart told her that he had discovered his fatal 
mistake, but was too. honourable to avow it? Why had she, 
with her own hand, dashed from her lips the cup of sweetness 
mixed for her by kindly fate? Why does a woman ever love a 
man better than her very soul ? 

By what right, she asked herself fiercely, with wearisome 
iteration, had this debonnair young Englishman possessed him- 
self of her heart, and crippled her life? For Bella was no New 
Woman, to glorify spinsterhood, and take pride in independence. 
The blood of a nation of wives and mothers ran in her veins. 
Despite her brave veneer of European culture and European 
clothes, wifehood and motherhood were, for her, the be-all and 
the end-all of woman’s earthly life. Yet—so strangely do East 
and West commingle—she could not, even so, accept a husband 
as a mere cloak for her own self-respect. Thus much, at least, 
had her small modicum of culture taught her; that love alone 
can hallow marriage. And love she had none to give. 

In that black moment she tasted unalloyed the bitterness of 
hate. But with it there came also a great wave of pity for the 
man whose pain was so closely bound up with her own; the 
patient lover, who gave so much and asked so little. If happi- 
ness were not for her, at least she still had it in her power to 
bestow a small portion upon this one man. Ay, and she would 
do it too, after all! She would tear those cold northern blue 
eyes out of her heart—bright, dispassionate eyes, that came 
always between her and the fulness of life. She would see them 
no more... . 

A small, quavering cry checked this valiant enumeration of 
futile resolves. Something snapped under her foot; and on 
looking downward, Bella met the reproachful gaze of two liquid 
blue eyes, so strangely like those she had even now banished 
from her memory, that her heart stood still for an instant, and 
the blood left her cheek. 

The owner of the eyes was a pink and white baby, something 
less than two years old, whose wheeled tin treasure had been 
crushed under her heedless foot. 

In an instant she was on her knees in the red dust, regardless 
of its ravages upon her spotless flounces, soothing the injured 
buby as only a woman knows how to soothe a child; and all the 
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while her yearning eyes devoured the sweet seductive curves of 
nose, and cheek, and chin. For the baby features revealed a 
shadowy something that set her pulses leaping, half in terror, 
half in ecstatic hope. 

“ Whose child this? What master’s name?” she asked of the 
plump Cingalese ayah in charge. 

“ Master’s name Mr. Hossford: Engliss regiment.” 

“Latelee come back from England ? ” 

“Yiss, miss. Onlee been back in Colombo two months.” 

“ Baby little boy, or little girl?” 

“ Little boy,” replied the ayah, evidently resenting the possibility 
of the doubt. 

Whereat, to her extreme astonishment, this very strange “ Miss ” 
imprinted a passionate kiss upon the baby’s smiling mouth; and 
withdrew without further speech. 


Il. 


TxrovaHourt the ersuing week Bella evinced an unwonted pre- 
dilection for morning and evening walks. Never, probably, in all 
her life Lad she taken so much steady exercise in so short a space 
of time; for the Eurasian does not count walking among the 
pleasures of life. 

Twice only was she rewarded by a sight of the blue-eyed boy, 
radiant in baby finery of embroidery and lawn; and on each 
occasion she spoke a few words to the ayah ; and kissed the child, 
at parting, with the same unaccountable fervour. 

Plump Anne Smith was puzzled; turned the matter over in her 
shrewd, feminine mind; and finally spoke of it to her mistress. 
The third time, therefore, that Bella chanced upon the child, and 
stooped as usual for a parting kiss, Anne Smith interposed. 

“Tadeo not liking strange miss to kiss her sonnee boy,” she 
said, with suave politeness. Whereat Bella withdrew crushed and 
tingling. 


Then the blank emptiness of life fell chill upon her soul once 
more. For a full week she scarcely left the house; and her 
mother buzzed about her with tactless questionings, and shrill 
remonstrances in vain. 

At length—goaded by heart-hunger unspeakable—she ventured 
forth, one early morning, to the Lake’s edge; cherishiug, perhaps, 
a nameless hope that consolation, in some sort, might there be 
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vouchsafed to her—as indeed it was, after a wholly unexpected 
fashion. 

The sun’s full power was not yet established in the heavens ; 
and the red roads were still mottled with welcome patches of 
shade. In the East a host of graceful palm-fronds showed black 
against a saffron sky. Ayahs, with their charges, sauntered 
chattering along the shadowed side of the way; and an occasional 
early rider cantered past. 

Something of the placid peacefulness of the hour stole into 
Bella’s troubled heart, and eased its continuous ache. It was not 
long, either, before she espied the small figure that she sought 
trotting along a shady strip of road, apparently unattended. But 
a nearer view revealed Anne Smith, who—all unmindful of the 
child—was enjoying her wonted morning flirtation over a neigh- 
bouring wall. 

Bella’s eyes clung to the restless white figure as it darted to and 
fro, now pursuing a bright celluloid ball, now giving chase to 
Sparrows and squirrels, with short shrill shrieks of glee. Pride 
forbade her to draw nearer; yet love chained her feet to the spot 
—and as she stood thus, gazing her fill, she fell to dreaming 
sweet, vague, impossible dreams. 

The rattle of wheels, and the thud of flying hoofs startled her 
rudely back to actuality—a grim actuality, demanding instant 
action. Down the long red road a rickety open “ gharri” dashed 
towards her at a hand gallop. Its occupants were four sailors, 
evidently fresh from ship-board, and well laden with bazaar liquor. 
A fifth, seated on the box beside the terrified ghari-wallah, bran- 
dished the stump of his driving whip, and shouted encouragement 
to the lank horse. Anne Smith—absorbed in her handsome 
“ Appu” *—had, as yet, perceived nothing; and there, alone, 
in the very track of certain death, tottered the unconscious child. 

There was but one thing to be done; and that Bella did. Ina 
flash of impulse, too swift for thought, she flew to the baby with 
eager arms outstretched ; and even as Anne Smith turned round, 
with a shriek of abject terror, her small charge came rolling to 
her feet—a tearful bundle, smothered in red dust, but uninjured. 
And out there in the road lay the strange “ Miss,” pale and motion- 
less; whilst an ugly stain, that was not dust, spread slowly over 
her fair white skirt. 

The “ gharri” had come to a standstill ; and a couple of sailors, 
sobered by the catastrophe, made clumsy attempts to raise the 
inert figure, and staunch the slow stream of blood. Whereat 


* Butler. 
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Bella opened her eyes; and, with a low moan besought them to 
let her be. 

“Pretty bad job, this, mate,” remarked the Jehu, with a 
countenance full of rueful self-pity. ‘ What’n the name o’ good- 
ness be we to do for ’er? Lord be praised! ’Ere comes a gent. 
P’raps ’e’ll give us the tip.” 

As he spoke, an Englishman trotted briskly up to them: an 
Englishman who, at sight of Anne Smith, called out angrily: 
“ Hullo, ayah! What are you up to here? You've no business 
to be hanging about this beastly Lake road. Your mistress... . 
Great heaven! ... What’s up? An accident?” 

But before either sailor had decided how to account for the 
situation, Anne Smith thrust in her ever ready oar. 

“ Yiss, master, please, master, I going quicklee jus’ now to sea- 
side; Baba running down thee road after ball; and this ‘ gharree’ 
coming much too quicklee round corner. No time to think; but 
this ladee ran right across: save little master, and getting 
killed.” 

“ Killed? ... Are you sure she 7s killed, men? Here, hold my 
horse one of you, and let me see for myself.” 

With that Horsford dismounted hastily, and turned his eyes 
full upon Bella for the first time. At sight of her he started, and 
set his teeth hard. A grey pallor overspread his face. 

“My God!” he muttered between clenched teeth. “This is 
too horrible!” 

Then, with an effort, he turned briskly to the stupefied group 
at his back. 

“Don’t stand staring there, you men. Take yourselves off. 
There will be a big fuss about this presently. But stay, run into 
that house there, one of you—Colonel Field’s—and ask for water, 
brandy, and something to carry this lady home on. Look 
sharp!” 

And as the men rolled off in one direction, and the “ gharri” 
vanished in another, Eric Horsford slung his bridle over his arm, 
and kneeling down took Bella’s limp brown hand in his. 

Her lids parted at his touch; and a gasping cry—half anguish, 
half ecstacy—escaped her. 

“Eric! Is it reallee you?” she panted. “Is he... .safe? 
. «+» Quite safe?” 

A spasm of pain contorted her face, and he caught her quivering 
hand in both his own. 

“He is quite safe, Bella, But... did you know he was... 
mine?” 

“Yous... I knew.” 
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“God bless you... God bless you, dear, for this!” 

But almost before he had made an end of speaking, her eyelids 
had fallen together again ; and he could only wait, in an agony of 
impatience, for help from the house. 


IT, 


Ar a late hour, on that same evening, Horsford stood once again 
upon the familiar verandah steps of the blue and white bungalow, 
the scene of his brief, impetuous courting of four years ago. He 
was little altered ; only that whereas he had then been a boy, he 
was now a man—a man with a dead weight of shame and remorse 
lying heavy on his heart. 

Mrs. De Somerez, tearful, voluble, and incoherent, had just 
made known to him the doctor’s verdict upon Bella’s condition. 
Her spine, it seemed, had been seriously injured; and she suffered 
terrible pain. It was possible that she might linger thus for a 
week or ten days. But the end was inevitable—paralysis and 
death. Eric Horsford rode very slowly back to the fort. The 
mental vision of his wife and child jarred his nerves unaccountably 
at that moment; and he was in no haste to face them in the 
flesh. 

Being by nature both honest and impetuous, he was doomed to 
waste a large proportion of his life in repentance as fruitless as it 
was sincere; and, in the present instance, he believed himself to 
be indirectly answerable for the fate of this brave girl, who had 
not hesitated to give her own life for a life he prized. 

How he and his wife were ever to render her adequate thanks 
was a question which sorely puzzled him. Even the most super- 
ficial expression of gratitude would bea delicate matter, so wide 
was the social and racial gulf that yawned between the two women. 
For Madge Horsford was British to the bone; neat, orderly, and 
spotless without and within; a woman of sound common sense, 
strong prejudices, and narrow sympathies. At the present time, 
moreover, her knowledge of the East and its mysteries was as 
limited ‘as her prejudice was unbounded; and of all Oriental 
products designed for the annoyance of rational mortals, the half- 
caste appeared to her the most intolerable. But she was before 
all things a mother, in the first flush of rapturous possession; and 
the story of Bella’s heroism stirred the most responsive chord in 
her small, well-ordered soul, rousing it to a brief fervour of 
admiration not unmixed with wonderment. 

In due time, therefore, a dripping rickshaw-coolie deposited 
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Mrs. Horsford, laden with sick-room dainties, at Bella’s garden 
ate. 

. From betwixt the chinks of her vivid blue window shutters, 
Mrs. De Somerez watched her visitor’s approach with mingled 
awe and satisfaction; the latter engendered by a cheerful antici- 
pation of the probable contents of her numerous parcels; the 
former by the little lady’s speckless gown of dazzling white drill, 
and by her unmistakable air of intimate acquaintance with soap 
and water—two articles in regard to which Mrs. De Somerez 
herself practised a rigid economy. 

She rose, and greeted her guest with fulsome politeness, 
relieving her eagerly of her burdens the while; and Madge—her 
passing fervour already chilled by this rude contact with reality— 
uttered the correct commonplaces of her social world, with a 
sudden distressing under-sense of their hopeless inadequacy to 
the occasion. For, after all, this large chocolate-coloured woman, 
with her oil-laden hair, and her exuberant figure, innocent of 
artificial support, was human; and in very sore trouble. The 
brown eyelids were swollen with weeping; and the high voice 
quavered as she spoke her daughter’s name. 

“Tf you will kindlee step this way, I will introduce you to my 
dotter,” she said, a shadow of the old pride in her tone; and 
Madge followed her across the untidy living room, her mind 
divided between genuine pity and an equally genuine desire to 
escape ag speedily as might be. 

The sick-room was long and narrow, and oppressively hot. Its 
dreary white walls were relieved here and there by Christmas 
Number supplements in gilt frames; and by dismal, damp-flecked 
photographs enshrined in varying shades of plush, a material dear 
to the Eurasian heart! On the dressing-table, amidst a chaotic 
medley of toilet accessories, medicine bottles, and unwashed spoons 
and tumblers, stood a handsome frame of carved wood, with 
folding doors that hid the photograph therein from view. 

Could Madge Horsford have lifted one of those doors, she would 
have received a very unpleasant shock. But as it was, her eyes 
turned at once toward the girl on the bed, and rested there in 
evident surprise and admiration. For Bella, in a frilled pink 
jacket, her hair drawn loosely back from her low forehead, her 
dark skin aglow with fever and suppressed excitement, was a 
vision of beauty and dignity for which this condescending little 
Englishwoman was in no wise prepared. Her neatly constructed 
speech of gratitude died on her lips. 

“Mrs. Hossford ... my dotter,’ quoth Mrs. De Somerez, 
proudly punctilious ; and Madge held out her hand, 
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“Tt is quite—quite impossible for us to thank you for what 
you have done, Miss De Somerez,” she said simply. 

Bella did not answer at once. Her feverish eyes were eagerly 
scanning the fair, fresh-coloured face of Eric’s wife. Then, with 
a start, she seemed to recollect herself; and a deeper wave of 
colour crimsoned her cheeks and brow. 

“Oh, it is nothing—nothing,” she remonstrated, in a low 
hurried tone. ‘“ Doan’t try to thank me, please. Iam onlee too 
happy that I saved the child—onlee too happy.” A look of 
dreamy exaltation clouded her dark eyes, and she lay silent 
awhile, as if forgetful of her visitor’s presence. 

Mrs. De Somerez, stationed at the bed’s foot, sniffed audibly 
once or twice, and finally retired behind a dun-coloured pocket- 
handkerchief, and Madge, sitting severely upright on her wooden 
chair, with gloved hands folded, and eyes fixed absently on a 
limp yellow jelly at her side, sought vainly for some suitable 
comment wherewith to relieve the increasing strain of the 
situation. 

The heat, and the heavy odours of the sickroom, oppressed her 
painfully ; as did also the consciousness of the shattered, tortured 
body lying so strangely still under the bed-clothes. She was not 
an imaginative woman; yet she felt, at that moment, curiously 
far away from her familiar surface world of golf, gossip, and 
Galle Face, and it was perhaps the novelty of the sensation which 
robbed her of her wonted self-possession. 

After all, Bella was the first to break the silence, She stirred 
uneasily, and a suppressed moan broke from her. In an instant 
Mrs. De Somerez was at her side, and Madge rose hastily. 

“TI think I had better go now,” said she, concern and relief 
mingling strangely in her tone. “ Your daughter seems in pain. 
There is some really good jelly in the next room. She might 
fancy it later on. Keep it on ice.” Then, with a last look at 
Bella’s handsome face and closed eyes: “It is very, very sad,” 
she murmured. 

And thus she made good her escape. 


For a full week Bella lay in her narrow, stifling bedroom, 
racked and tortured in body, yet strangely elated in mind. Her 
rapidly nearing death troubled her not one whit. There were 
even moments when her soul seemed to be already freed from her 
body; to be living as it were, its own glorified life apart. For 
this, the last act of her life, had given her the keynote of all that 
went before, revealing meaning and purpose where chaotic misery 
had reigned erewhile. What though the joys of wifehood and 
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motherhood had been denied her—the glory of giving ® manchild 
to the world—yet a blessedness scarce less honourable had been 
hers; the blessedness of saving life, and that the life of Eric’s 
son. It was enough—more than enough. At least she had not 
lived in vain. 

To some extent, doubtless, these ever-present thoughts were 
tinged with the exaltation of semi-delirium; but their power to 
strengthen and comfort Bella’s brave soul was real. Upborne by 
their influence, she made light of her own physical agony; for 
was it not the price paid—and paid right willingly—for the safety 
of Eric’s child? Thoughts of his wife rarely troubled her now. 
She had the detached mind of the dying, and lived in a blissful, 
shadowy Paradise of three. 

It scarcely surprised her, therefore, when her sometime lover 
appeared one evening, in the flesh, at her bedside, and kneeling 
down, bowed his fair head over her hand. 

The end was very near then, though she did not know it. The 
merciful numbness of paralysis was stealing her life from her 
inch by inch; and her mind, hampered no longer by the body’s 
anguish, was all too painfully clear. 

“T couldn’t keep away, Bella,. ..I couldn’t,” the man mur- 
mured hoarsely, his face still hidden from view. “I tell you, I 
feel nothing less than a murderer when I see you lying there.” 

Her dry hot hand closed vehemently on his, and a great sob 
broke in her throat. For at this touch a sudden rush of vivid 
life flowed through her veins, and she felt that it was a bitter 
thing to die. 

“Oh, Eric . . . Eric, doan’t speak so,” she pleaded. “I am 
onlee proud. . .so proud... that I was able to do this thing. 
What is a woman’s life worth after oll, but to give it... in some 
way, for... thee man’s? AndI..v+I have given mine for... 
your son! What could I ask for more?” 

He raised his head, and there was a strange mingling of awe, 
admiration, and incredulity in his blue eyes as they met hers, 

“Oh, Bella, .. . if only more women felt like that, how different 
we might be!” 

She smiled, and shook her head. 

“We don’t wornt you different. We love you as you are. And 
your boy—he will be a man, too, one day—so like you... so 
veree like you !—where is he now?” 

“Up-country with. . . my wife.” 

He looked away from her in speaking, and a swift shadow 
crossed her face. 

* Go to him, Eric,” she said, a new weariness in her tone, “Go 
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to... them, and bee happee in their love. You ott not to 
be here.” 

“ But you are not angry with me for coming ?” 

“ Angree? How can you ask? But you must go now... 
please.” 

He leaned towards her with brimming eyes. 

“Only let me kiss you then, Bella. Just for the last ‘ good- 
bye.’ ” 

The world and its warning voices were very far from her, and 
death was very near. She had not been human had she refused. 
With closed eyes, and lips half-parted, she awaited her brief 
moment of bliss. But at the touch of his lips on hers, she 
fainted. 


Mrs. De Somerez insisted on an elaborate funeral, followed by a 
gathering of the orthodox Eurasian type, throughout which she 
wept and wailed dolefully, only checking her woe—at intervals— 
to assure her guests that the wreaths and crosses had been more 
in number than they had known how to use. 

But amongst them all was none to compare with a magnificent 
cross of “ tempie flowers,” to which was attached a card, bearing the 
initials E. H. Nor did the grief-stricken mother fail to note the 
presence, in the churchyard, of a single Englishman, who, through- 
out the burial service, stood apart with bowed head, and there- 
after rode back to Colombo at a foot’s pace. 

Mavp Diver. 
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Che Plays of Nat Lee, Gent. 


Most of our notable seventeenth century dramatists have by now 
found nineteenth century editors to introduce them afresh to 
the world after the retirement in which they spent the century 
intervening. Lee still remains unedited. The comic dramatists 
who succeeded him, all the great men of the days before the 
Civil War, Dryden and Otway who contributed to the same stage, 
all these have found modern foster-parents ; but it is nearly two 
hundred years since Lee’s plays were collected. Mr. Vizetelly 
promised a volume of the best plays in the Mermaid series, but 
Mr. Fisher Unwin, who now publishes those works, has not up 
to the present given it to us. Yet Lee would by no means ill 
repay such attention. He has been called an inferior Otway. 
Perhaps he was. But, if the saner mind of Otway gave him an 
advantage in framing and proportioning his work, there are tragic 
qualities in which Lee was the superior both of Otway and of 
Dryden. With all his faults he had a great vein of wild but 
true poetry; a reckless, impetuous, pathetic genius; a keen eye 
for a tragic situation; and a wonderful natural gift for the 
portrayal of the elementary passions. Even Rochester confessed 
that he had a musical note. Both Dryden and Addison spoke of 
his genius for tragedy. Mrs. Siddons was a great admirer of Leo 
and of the unusual possibilities of stage effect that his scenes 
offered, and she used to draw tears by reading his Theodosius, 
Let it be granted that there is no delicate light and shade, and 
little intellectual subtlety in his scenes—that his method is 
simple, his colours are few, his execution is sometimes violent and 
grotesque. For all that his touch is broad and strong, and the 
picture he draws bold and vivid. There is perhaps not sufficient 
art in Lee, there are frequent mistakes in emphasis, and there is 
too often an absolute lack of self-restraint. He did not understand 
that— 


“The lion is a lion though he shew not 
His rending paws, or fill th’ affrighted air 
With the thunder of his roaring.” 
VOL, CXXIV, 2K 
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But for these deficiencies he would have been a much greater 
poet. In spite of them he is still a poet and an unfortunate one. 
If he had less art than Otway he had greater freedom and a 
livelier fancy, and he had all Otway’s ill-luck. 

Like many another poet before and since, Lee gave up to the 
Muses what was meant for the Church. His father was a clergy- 
man, and sent him from Westminster to Cambridge in 1665. 
But, escaped from the methods of Dr. Busby, who had not spared 
him at school, Lee made many unclerical acquaintances at the 
university, evinced a decided turn for poetry, attracted the 
patronage of some influential people, and at their instigation 
came to London to push his fortunes. He is said to have taken 
this step on the invitation of Buckingham, and that unreliable 
nobleman is said to have withdrawn his support soon after his 
arrival. But Lee had other acquaintances among the great. He 
was admitted to the familiarity of Rochester and others as un- 
desirable as he, and for a time lived an uncertain and profligate 
life in their distinguished company. But soon he was compelled 
to shift for himself. What influence he had was not of a kind 
likely to secure his advancement; he had no profession but his 
wits, no capital but his education (and, apparently, not too much 
of that), and an emotional nature. A society failure, he naturally 
turned to the stage. But there seems to be a fatality which 
prevents poets from shining as players. Shakespeare succeeded 
best in small parts; Marlowe and Jonson were not eminently 
successful; one performance was enough for Otway; and the 
sight of a full house was too much for Farquhar’s nerves. From 
his plays one would hardly suspect fiery Lee of nervousness, but 
nervous he certainly proved, and the actor’s career was closed to 
him. If only he could have conquered his nerves he might have 
become a good actor, for on the authority of Cibber we learn that 
he was an exceptionally good reader of his own scenes. “ Unless 
I could play the character as beautifully as you read it,” said 
Mohun once, after Lee had read a part he had written for him, 
“it were vain to try it at all.” But the difference between the 
histrionic and the creative genius is not to be overcome at will, so 
Lee turned playwright, and at Drury Lane in 1675 made his bow 
as dramatic author with a rhyming play called Nero, In the 
same year, but at the rival theatre, Otway’s first play saw the 
light. Lee was probably—the date of his birth is not accurately 
known—about two- or three-and-twenty at this time, and his play 
shows the inevitable signs of immaturity. It is rambling and 
diffuse, and contains the fashionable extravagances of the con- 
temporary stage. Lee has enough faults of his own without being 
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called upon to bear those of his time. His name is always 
associated with the ranting “ classical” plays, but, after all, he 
did not invent them. He was content to take the drama as he 
found it. He went with the times, and the time was one that 
cried out “for togas and the picturesque.” 

He dedicated his play to Rochester, of depraved memory, who 
had befriended him. When Rochester died of old age at thirty- 
two Lee made a discriminating reference to him in a later play 
which showed that his boyish admiration was lasting; but Nero 
was the only work he addressed to Rochester, his next patron 
being the equally notorious Duchess of Portsmouth. To her he 
offered Gloriana, or the Court of Augustus Cesar. His second 
work shows a considerable advance over his first, though he still 
writes in rhyme—with an abnormal allowance of triplets. 
Gloriana, who gives the title to the piece, does not appear until 
the second scene of the third act, the first two acts being occupied 
with the story of Ovid’s love for Julia—a subject which had 
previously attracted Ben Jonson. This sub-plot has too much 
prominence at first, one expects it to become the real motive of 
the play, but it comes to nothing, and the play improves when 
it is over and the poet can give his undivided attention to 
Gloriana and Narcissa and their woes. 

In the dedication to Gloriana Lee describes himself as “blasted 
in his hopes and pressed in his growth by a most severe if not 
unjust fortune.” His next published address reveals a happier 
state of things. Sophonisba, his third venture, had been a success. 
Clearly the first dedication had won the Duchess’s favour, and 
when his next play appeared her all-powerful influence was on his 
side. The dedication of Sophonisba is consequently frantic with 
gratitude to this “lowly born and meanly bred” Louise de 
Kerouaille; he worships her for the “immortal splendours of her 
lofty soul”; praises her for shedding upon him “a largeness of 
glory answerable to her stock of beams” (as though she were a 
timber merchant), and declares his resolution to “spend all the 
store of his yet unexhausted fancy in her honour.” Yet he never 
addressed any more plays to her. 

In 1677 Lee produced and published The Rival Queens, or 
Alewander the Great, a tragedy which raised his reputation 
hugely. For the first time he uses blank verse (though a few 
passages are still tagged). There is plenty of fire and passion in 
the play, perhaps too much; there is exaggeration, and there are 
occasional lapses into wordy nonsense, but it is none the less a 
good play. It confines itself to one action—noticeably differing 
in this particular from his preceding pieces, which oscillate in a 
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helpless manner—and moves strongly forward; there are no 
threads unknit into the general web; for the first time Lee 
worked with a sure hand and kept “the too much vigour of his 
youthful muse” to one set of events. He published his play 
with an interesting dedication to the Earl of Mulgrave, and a 
poetical epistle by Dryden, which proves what a splendid reputa- 
tion the young dramatist had attained. Dryden recognised and 
admired the remarkable poetic fervour of Lee’s work, the strength 
of his drawing, the warmth of his colouring, and the seemingly 
boundless fancy he displayed ; and the mature poet showed critical 
acumen when he contrasted the style of this young poet with 
his own. 


“We only warm the head, but you the heart. 
Always you warm! And if the rising year, 
As in hot regions, bring the sun too near, 
"Tis but to make your fragrant spices blow 
Which in our colder climates will not grow.” 


” 


To that ill-defined abstraction “the general reader” Lee’s 
Alexander is the one play by which he is known, and the 
acquaintance of many even with this play is confined to the line 
—frequently misquoted :— 


“When Greeks joined Grecks then was the tug of war.” 


Alexander was acted by Hart, who had already appeared in each 
of Lee’s former plays. Hart had been one of the “ boy actresses ” 
of Charles the First’s reign, and by this time was nearing the 
end of his career, but a century and a half of actors followed him 
in the part, while the varying charms of the jealous and passionate 
Roxana and the pathetic Statira, the rival queens, proved equally 
tempting toa long array of notable actresses. On one occasion 
at least the rivalry of the two queens extended to the ladies who 
played the parts, and the dagger of the celebrated Mrs. Barry 
drew blood (but not much) from the bosom of Mrs. Boutell, the 
original Statira. The act was freely ascribed to jealousy, bat as 
no great harm was done the incident was allowed to drop on 
Mrs. Barry’s declaration that she had been carried away by the 
illusion and the excitement of the scene. 

Lee wrote several plays as good as Alexander which have not 
received the same attention. Perhaps the best of these is his 
next production, Mithridates. Evidently Lee thought so too, for 
he says in dedicating Mithridates to Dorset, “It I could persuade 
myself there were nothing of mine extraordinary in the play I 
would not dedicate it to the best of men,” and expresses his 
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conviction that “this last birth ... if I had ever any lovely is 
much the fairest child.” Professor Ward dismisses it as “a mere 
story of love and lust, provided with a quasi-historical back- 
ground,” a summary that is too vague to be descriptive. 

Not for two or three years did Lee again reach the high level 
of Mithridates, but in the interval he was still at work. We have 
seen that he had attracted the notice of Dryden. He now received 
a mark of favour greater even than the complimentary epistle on 
his Alewander. Dryden, though continually attacked by smaller 
poets (and quite able to take care of himself), was freer than 
most writers from jealousy of rising juniors, and had a kind word 
and a ready prologue for any young playwriter who took his 
fancy. Lee, as the younger man, had made the first overture by 
addressing to the master some verses prefixed to the State of 
Innocence. Dryden now did Lee the honour of asking him to 
collaborate in a version of the Oedipus of Sophocles. The 
elder poet drew the whole scenario and wrote the first act and 
the third, but Lee had plenty of scope in the last two for 
his singular power of piling up horrors. Oedipus and Jocasta 
are figures sufficiently tragic even for Lee, and Death reaps a 
rich harvest at the close of the play. As he said of a later 
work, “His tale is somewhat bloody,” and there are plenty of 
whirling appeals to elemental fury and the Powers above and 
below; but the play is very moving, and it proved to the taste 
of the audience. Lee had attached himself to the Theatre Royal 
and the King’s Company, but Oedipus, on account of Dryden's 
connection with it, was played by the Duke’s Company, and had 
the advantage of Betterton’s acting in the title réle. It was 
played for ten consecutive nights, then considered a long run. 

Lee’s next venture was not so valuable. Dryden provided a 
prologue for it, but he could not make Cwsar Borgia a good 
play. It is like an Elizabethan drama run mad. Machiavel is 
an Elizabethan villain of the second flight, and the play might be 
the work of a follower of Webster or Shirley. 

He succeeded better next time. Theodosius, or the Force of 
Love, is a tragedy of pure pity, a play to rank with Otway’s 
Orphan or Ford’s Broken Heart, as poignant in the hopeless grief 
of the story, as tender and as pitiful as those two plays, and like 
them debarred from taking a higher rank than they do among 
our great tragedies by reason of a certain arbitrariness in the 
conduct of the story. It is a drama without a villain, a miserable 
conflict between love and friendship. 

Theodosius was ® success on the stage, “some few errors ex- 
cepted,” as the author has it, and it kept its hold of the theatre 
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long after most of Lee’s plays had died. It was acted at least as 
late as 1797, surviving all his plays except Alexander. Mas- 
singer’s Emperor of the Hast is founded on the same story as 
Lee’s Theodosius, but Lee does not seem to have been indebted 
to the older writer in any way. His plot was derived in this 
case, as in several others, from a French prose romance. 

Though in the front rank of the dramatists of his time, with a 
brilliant series of successful plays to his name, Lee could not 
afford to be idle. The dependence of the poet on his receipts 
from the play-house was a distressing circumstance which Lee 
shared with most of his fellow-writers. The author’s profits in 
those days were none too plentiful, and Lee did not much over- 
state his case when he asked “ but so much necessary praise as 
will serve once, or twice a year at most, to gain their good 
company, and just keep me alive.” “Thrice happy they,” he 
writes— 

“Thrice happy they that never writ before... 
For ignorance is sure to make ’em vain; 
But far from vanity or dangerous pride 
Our cautious Poet courts you to his side: 
For why should you be scorned to whom are due 
All the good days that ever authors knew. 
If ever gay, ’tis you that make ’em fine; 
The Pit and Boxes make the Poet dine, 
And he scarce drinks but of the Critics’ wine.” 


To the Earl of Mulgrave he writes: “If Poetry be a virtue she 
is a ragged one, and never in any age went barer than now.” It 
was clear he could afford his pen no rest if he wanted to keep 
body and soul together, so the next year, 1681, witnessed the 
birth of two more plays, making the total nine, excluding Oedipus. 
The second of the two 1681 productions need not detain us. The 
Princess of Cleve is a tragi-comedy of a flagrant type, and if, as 
the author tells us, it cost him much pains, it is a pity his labour 
was 60 ill-bestowed. But the other is one of his best plays, Lucius 
Junius Brutus, dealing, of course, with the expulsion of the Tarquins, 
and ending with the condemnation by Brutus of his own sons: 

“A deed 
Wholly portentous, new, and wonderful, 
Such as perhaps has never yet been found 


In all memorials of former ages, 
Nor ever will again.” 


The prologue was provided by Duke, the poet-friend of Otway, 
and the part of Teraminta was taken by Mrs. Barry, for whom 
Otway drew his best scenes, and for whose meretricious love he 
would have poured out his soul like water. Brutus met with a 
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somewhat mixed reception, owing to the poet’s strictures on the 
character of Tarquin being taken as a reflection on that of a 
monarch nearer home, and after the third representation the 
Lord Chamberlain intervened and cut short its career. Its pro- 
hibition is not wonderful. In 21 Car. II., such lines as these were 
not considered judicious :— 

“To lie at home and languish for a woman! 


No, Titus; he that makes himself thus vile 
Let him not dare pretend to aught that’s princely.” 


It is evident, on even a casual examination of Lee’s plays, that 
he was a student of Shakespeare and the other Elizabethans. It 
is partly seen in the general character of his plays, which gradu- 
ally changed from the heroic pattern into a cast undoubtedly 
Elizabethan (or, perhaps, more correctly, Jacobean or Caroline), 
but even more noticeably is it seen in the close similarity between 
some of his lines and phrases to be found in Shakespeare’s plays. 
For instance, in his Lucius Junius Brutus we find— 


“ And they shall carve this brawn of fat rebellion 
As if it were a dish the Gods might feed on, 


which is singularly like— 


“ Let’s carve him as a dish fit for the Gods, 
Not hew him as a carease fit for hounds ”— 


in Julius Cxsar. So in the Duke of Guise he makes the mob 
“toss up their greasy caps.” In Constantine we have the 
phrase— 

“This horrid, barbarous and unnatural murder”; 


and in Mithridates the line— 
“So sleeps the sea-boy on the cloudy mast.” 


Nor was Shakespeare his only master. The influence of 
Milton is obvious in many passages, as when Alexander (le- 
clares— 


“Tis nobler far to be a King in Hell 
Than be a subject god in Heaven unblest,” 


or where Borgia speaks of a “limbo, large and broad, sinco 
called the Paradise of Fools,” or where blind Tiresias in Oedipus 
wails— 

“A little farther, yet a little farther, 


Thou wretched daughter of a dark old man, 
Conduct my weary steps.” 


It would be easy to exaggerate Lee’s debt on the strength of 
these verbal borrowings, but it would be unjust, for after all his 
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obligation is that of a student, not that of a thief. No more than 
Sidney was he a “ pick-purse of another’s wit.” His borrowings 
are open, and in the dedication of Mithridates he freely admits 
what he owes to the older writers. 

After Brutus Lee’s inspiration (or his industry) began to fail, 
and he bethought him of the promise of assistance that 
Dryden had given him when they worked together at Oedipus, 
Dryden was ready to keep his word; he furbished up some old 
dramatic fragments that were lying by him; and the result of 
their second collaboration, The Duke of Guise, was acted in 
December, 1682, at the Theatre Royal. The application of the 
plot to the state of England at the time is obvious. The Liberal 
sentiments of Brutus had made that play a favourite with the 
Whigs, though Lee is not likely to have favoured that party 
except by chance (“Mr. Lee’s loyalty is above so ridiculous a 
slander,” said Dryden). Now, in The Duke of Guise, the confederate 
poets made an audacious bid for the favour of the other party. 
The Solemn League and Covenant, the Popish Plot, and the 
Exclusion Bill, are all exhibited in various degrees of disguise, 
and the assassination of Guise for returning to Paris against the 
express command of the King was an unmistakable warning to 
the Duke of Monmouth, who had disobeyed Charles’s orders to 
keep out of England. ‘The expectation of the play produced 
great excitement; it was “almost made a martyr for the royal 
cause”; but at last permission was granted for its presentation. 
On its appearance it was attacked with great energy by Shadwell 
and his friends (“ persecuted,” says Lee, “‘ with so notorious malice 
by one side that it procured us the partiality of the other”), and 
Dryden was at the pains in his “ Vindication” to disprove at 
considerable length and with some heat the “ damned lyes” of his 
assailants. ‘'wo-thirds of the play were Lee’s, and his own part 
was begun in 1660; how could there be any political meaning 
in the play? While Dryden was thus holding up his hands in 
horror at the suggestion, Lee contented himself with his share 
of the profits and left the defence of his loyalty in those able 
hands. 

Only one more play did Lee write. This was Constantine, acted 
in 1684, a tragedy in which his great power over the emotions, 
especially that of pity, is well exhibited. The play has a touch 
of the Orphan and of his own Mithridates, and bears some like- 
ness to the story of Ravenscroft’s Edgar and Elfreda. In Arius 
it possesses a good villain, a kind of priestly Iago, and it has 
many touches of Lee’s old power; but it is not one of his 
best plays. The poet's genius had passed its zenith and was 
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descending to a terrible eclipse. At the end of 1684 he was con- 
fined in Bedlam. 

This is not the place to discuss the connection between genius 
and madness; nor can we now say with safety how far Lee’s 
insanity was constitutional or due to his admitted intemperance. 
Some have stated baldly as a fact that his indulgence upset his 
brain, but it is not necessary to look to any outward cause for his 
calamity. His works give abundant proof that his was a mind by 
nature and by habit “oppressed by fantasy,” and deficient in 
stable equilibrium. What Colley Cibber called his “furious 
fustian and turgid rant” acquires a new character in the light of 
his subsequent madness, and no doubt the evident sincerity of 
some of his most intemperate passages is to be explained in the 
same way. If other poets ranted because it was fashionable, Lee 
ranted because it came natural to him. Their fury is simulated, 
and leaves us cold; his is the natural effervescence of a fiery and 
extravagant mind. He admits that he abounds in “ ungoverned 
fancy,” though he is inclined to regard it as a fault of youth 
rather than as a permanent state of mind. His great fault is lack 
of balance, and of that apparently he is not aware. Of his 
merits he appears less ignorant. ‘“ Nature,” he says, “has not 
been niggardly to me in the portion of a genius,” and his words 
would have been true enough had not Nature kept back that one 
indispensable gift. With this consciousness of poetic endowment, 
blighted by disappointment and by the knowledge that so far 
from fostering his talents by his mode of life, he had indeed “ lost 
of the principal,” it is not wonderful that his brain, often so near 
the limit of reason, should pass the line beyond which madness 
reigns. 

This lack of balance is the reason why it is so hard to quote 
from Lee any considerable passage that is not defaced by some 
intemperate metaphor or some ill-judged thought. It would be 
easy to give scores of examples of these infelicities. Titus speaks 
of “boiling” out his thanks; and Sempronia, talking of a child’s 
eyes, uses this astounding image :— 


“His pretty eyes, ruddy and wet with tears, 
Like two burst cherries rolling in a storm.” 


But against these absurdities (part of whose blame must in fairness 
be laid to the charge of his time) it would be quite as easy to 
quote scores of fine descriptive lines full of poetry and resonance, 
as when Oedipus describes— 


“the road 
To the great palace of magnificent death,” 
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or when Mithridates in his dream sees the ghosts “of all those 
Romans massacred in Asia,” describes their ghostly march, and 
says in a line of weird suggestion— 


“T heard the empty clank of their thin arms.” 


There are striking metaphors which are not unnatural; many 
which show a vividness of thought and expression that most 
literary historians have not led us to expect. Cmsario refuses to 
listen to the justification of Gloriana, and says— 


“T will be deaf as winds when seamen pray.” 


Coligny, in The Massacre of Paris, speaking of his wife amid 
danger and treachery, says— 


“The face of beauty on these rising horrors 
Looks like the midnight moon upon a murder.” 


But it is useless to pile up instances of poetic insight and 
beauty of speech. Anyone who has read Lee will remember these 
and many more; and, after all, the merit of a drama does not lie 
in the beauty of detachable passages. Besides, it is frequently 
just when he strips his language of its ornaments that he is most 
effective and pathetic. Nor, in remembering notable lines, must 
we forget that Lee’s best plays can bear judgment as wholes. 
Sometimes, unfortunately, he is not content to let the pathos 
of his situations work alone; he tries to deepen a tragedy that 
is already sufficiently poignant; he forces the emotion. Too 
much kneeling and swearing and groaning and weeping goes 
on. No doubt, as Addison remarked, the ladies were “ wonder- 
fully pleased to see a man insulting kings or affronting the gods 
in one scene, and throwing himself at the feet of his mistress 
in another. Let him behave insolently towards the men and 
abjectly towards the fair one, and ten to one but he proves a 
favourite of the boxes.” But Lee’s heroines, too, are disposed to 
the same courses. 

Lee presses his point unduly. Beginning with his thought 
well in hand, he lets his fancy run away with him, proceeds from 
a natural image to an unnatural, till, like Andravar in his own 
play, we 

“wonder that the brittle thread of thought 
Should hold in such a maze,” 


and finally carries the language to a point where “reason clashes 
with extravagance.” Curiously enough, Lee had more than once 
depicted the ravings of a madman before his own misfortune over- 
took him, and it is in this connection that Dryden tells a rather 
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good story in one of his letters. When Lee was “on the verge of 
madness,” someone, thinking to score off the unfortunate poet, 
said he supposed it was an easy matter to write like a madman. 
“No,” was the reply, “it is very difficult to write like a madman, 
but it is very easy to write like a fool.” 

Lee’s life, just prior to his confinement, must have been a very 
miserable one, nor can it have been much better in a seventeenth 
century madhouse, unless, indeed, his mind was so disturbed as to 
be incapable of realising its misfortune. We would hope that this 
was so, and that he was spared the worst torture of a dethroned 
reason. Dryden once wrote :— 


“There is a pleasure sure in being mad 
Which none but madmen know.” 


If the gift of kindly forgetfulness was granted to Lee, then we 
might apply to him the words he made Oedipus address to his 
distracted wife and mother :— 


“Nay, if thy brain be sick, then thou art happy.” 


For five years he remained in Bedlam. Then the cloud lifted, 
and in 1689 he returned to the world. His old patrons of the 
Court of Charles II. were dead or scattered. England had passed 
through troublous times. James II., whom Lee had known only 
as the Duke, had lost all his chances and had fled, and the 
courtiers that had applauded Gloriana and The Rival Queens, had 
given place to the adherents of William of Orange. The theatre 
was not quite unmindful of its old servant. He was allowed a 
pension of £10 a year, and he tried to take up his dramatic work 
where he had left off. In 1689 The Princess of Cleve was printed, 
and in 1690 he prepared for the stage a play written long before, 
but not licensed—The Massacre of Paris. But his work was done. 
For two years he lingered, broken down but still convivial in his 
wretchedness, and then he died in miserable and sordid circum- 
stances. One story of his death says that he was returning 
through Clare Market from a carouse at the “ Bear and Harrow,” 
when he was overcome and fell down, and perished in the snow. 
Langbaine says merely that after he was let out of Bedlam “ he 
was never perfectly well: so died in the street in the night time.” 
The more sensational account may be only an attempt to point a 
moral, and in any case it seems rather late in the year for snow. 
He was buried in St. Clement Danes on the 6th May, 1692. 
Seven years earlier the wasted body of Otway had been laid in the 
same church. They had both run through the whole scale of 
human misery. Both had a short period of brilliance and Court 
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favour, both felt the sting of neglect: their lives were wrecked 
on the same shoals, and they both died young men, broken by 
bitterness and want. 

Neither the furor biographicus nor the claim of pity need blind 
us to the defects of Lee. His range of characters and of treatment 
is limited, and his infinite fire is, as Addison truly said, sometimes 
“so involved in smoke that it does not appear in half its lustre ; ” 
but the fire is there all the same, he is still worth reading, and 
he is almost the last to retain something of the spirit of the 


old dramatists. 
H. M. Sanvens. 
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Che Husband of a Queen. 


Carrer I. 
IN THE PRISON. 


“T cannot come—I have the prisoners’ food to carry down to the 
dungeons.” 

“Send the little maid.” 

A bright sunset was golden in the west as the two men spoke 
together before the castle gate of Drachsholm, and all the soft 
undulating country which lay around the grey walls of the Danish 
state prison was steeped in the bright effulgence. Within view 
were the blue waters of the Cattegat smiling in the hush of 
evening, rippling slumberously on the shore. The jailer, glancing 
under his heavy eyebrows at the scene, nodded slowly, and going 
back into a stone passage shouted “ Marie!” 

A young girl in a bright blue gown and linen kerchief, her 
yellow hair worn in two long plaits, came running down the 
steps, and the man handed her a ring of heavy keys. “I am 
going out with Karl. Take the Scottish prisoners their supper. 
The meat is for the Scottish Earl, You will see the platters on 
the bench near the dungeons,” 

“Very well, uncle.” 

She tripped down the stone steps, and walked along a vaulted 
passage where there was a damp earthy odour, and then reaching 
the bench spoken of, she struck a light and held an old lantern 
on high, the better to look for the platters. There they were— 
Marie sighed half pitifully as she saw the scraps of tough dis- 
coloured meat, the mouldy bread, the jug of water. Poor 
prisoners! Coming out of the warmth and light of the summer 
air outside, where she had been singing to herself in the court- 
yard, it was wonderful to think that people could live here, in 
the dark, and live on such food! What crimes had they com- 
mitted against King and country? Scots too, and exiles! Marie 
wondered if some day they would tell her their story? She was 
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French, and the Scottish Earl at least spoke French. Would 
she ever dare to ask him why he lay there? He was so grim 
and cold, the haughty face with its mocking lips and disdainful 
eyes had seemed to haunt her—had he ever been handsome? 
She had seen him stretch his arms sometimes, his chains dragging 
at his ankles, his eyes wild with a kind of impotent despair. 
She had hastily shut the window of his dungeon and fled. That 
was on the first night she had seen him—almost a year ago. 
He was very wild sometimes, she heard her uncle say—his brain 
was going—Marie trembled as she remembered that, and she 
opened the little shutter in the wall with nervous fingers, 
placing the lantern on the ledge, and calling to him shyly, 
“ My lord!” 

She could see him then, as the light grew brighter, and she 
stared in a kind of fascinated horror. He was crouching on the 
floor, his arms folded, his dark face, with wild black hair, thrown 
back against the black grimy wall; he had been asleep. The 
girl felt it almost cruel to waken him. There were no angels 
here, save one, the blessed angel of sleep and pity, and yet she 
must rouse him to take the food! He woke with a start, and the 
strange joy that was in his face was dashed out of it in a moment 
at her call. He gazed at her fiercely ; she could see the down- 
ward droop of the cynical lips, the gaze of the stern dark eyes, 
but they melted a little as they met the softly coloured contour 
of her girlish face, instead of his jailer’s grim furrowed visage, 
and he rose slowly and stood before her, the chains falling with 
a dull clank from the rings on the wall behind him. 

“So he has let you come to-night! The little French maid 
with the hair like ripe corn. Is it night?” 

“ Yos, my lord.” 

“ And what banquet have we here?” A long lean hand caught 
the tankard and held it mockingly on high. ‘“ Rhine wine, or 
French Burgundy? Spiced-ale? Methinks, little one, I should 
drink thy health in better stuff than this. I have plighted many 
a fair maid—many a noble lady—I have drunk with a Queen! - 
My Queen!” 

“A Queen, sir?” 

“Aye, on many a night. We drank before Carberry Hill, 
last of all; she was dark of mood and fierce, sorely troubled, 
full of fear! Her lucky star had gone, she said; her courage fled, 
for the first time. Carberry Hill! A foolish unknown spot for 
the farewell of Marie Stuart and her husband! And yet I can 
see her, as it were yesterday. She, in her red skirt and laced 
sleeves, her velvet hat and long veil. Unlike herself; gloomy 
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and despairing. ‘ Where is your courage gone?’ Tasked. ‘Think 
of the Marie Stuart who turned on the murderers in the supper 
room in Holyrood, and smiled at the cold steel touching her 
breast.’ She turned on me disdainfully at that. ‘These days 
are gone, my lord!’ she said, ‘I had naught to fear then but 
death!’ ‘If you would but trust me, and let me meet one of the 
lords in single combat, you would have naught to fear again,’ I 
said. She would not listen. I can see the night fall over the 
hill-side. Ican see her set white face, ghostlike in the summer 
dusk. Her hand was cold as ice. ‘Ill met, we part for ever.’ 
It was true! And they dragged her, the mob, insulting and 
mocking her, to Edinburgh. She was better in Dunbar.” 

“Who was this, sir? A Queen? The Scottish Queen? I 
have heard strange tales of her.” 

Marie had forgotten all about the Scottish prisoner, Clark, in 
the dungeon next to this. The Earl talked of strange things 
to-night; he was not wild and angry, she did not fear him with 
that strange look of passionate memory upon his dark face, 
His mind seemed to have wandered again, for he did not answer. 
He had taken up the meat from the dish, he held it disdainfully 
at arm’s length. 

“A pretty meal, for the Lord High Admiral of Scotland—for 
the Lieutenant-General of her Majesty’s domain!—for James 
Hepburn, most high and potent Prince, Earl of Bothwell, and 
Duke of the Orkneys and Shetland! What is my lord of the 
kitchen about? The Queen will sup with me, or drink a glass 
of wine! She hath gone, with torches before her, to Christilly 
Hog’s wedding. My Lord Darnley is there in the Kirk o’ the 
Field. She is full of smiles, of good humour! She hath kissed 
him ere she left, and promised to overlook the past!” 

He laughed then, with a sudden shrieking, jarring note that 
startled Marie into retreating from the window—his eyes glared— 
the madman her uncle spoke of was staring into her face, whis- 
pering with wild distended eyes: “She recked not of the bags 
of gunpowder in her chamber! Had she but peeped in, as she 
passed, calling out to her ladies to return with her to the palace, 
she would have seen them! I could hear her laugh as her train 
passed up the Canongate! I could see her face in the torches’ 
glare! I can see her face now—smiling, radiant! The next 
time we met there was a horror in it—the smile was struck out 
for ever! I never saw her smile again!” 

“ My lord, I—I bid you good night!” 

The soft girlish voice seemed to bring him back, he stared at 
her till the madness left his face. 
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“Stay a little,” he said more softly—Marie wondered at the 
change—“ your voice is like the sound of water, like one of the 
brown burns near the Castle walls. An innocent little maid! 
Art happy, child?” 

His face was near hers, framed in the square opening through 
which his food was handed. A strange repellant face—sunken- 
eyed, emaciated, hectic—his long arms fell by his side. What 
a world of unsatisfied desire, of dark unrest, of scorching memory, 
of fierce despair, lived in these wild eyes fixed on hers! Marie 
felt as if their expression scorched her soul. 

“TI am very happy, my lord. And I hope to be wed before 
Christmas, if my Christian be not called to serve the King. Ah! 
we dread that! But we hope——” 

A loud call stopped the words on the girl’s lips, and she knew 
that her uncle must have returned. She hastily closed the 
shutter; the light fled. 

The Earl of Bothwell was left alone again in the dark. 


CHapTter II. 


RELEASE. 


Marre was sent more and more frequently to the dungeons as 
the summer came on, and her uncle and his friends went out 
fishing in the placid evenings. She was no longer afraid of the 
Scottish Earl. His ravings had a strange fascination for her, 
and she would stand leaning on the wall for an hour, her tace 
framed in the square, while he paced the dungeon, pouring out 
a stream of wild fantastic words, tales of hair-breadth escapes, 
of courts and nobles, of the Queen, the Queen, the Queen! Marie 
did not speak to any one of these strange ravings; her uncle 
might have forbidden her to listen—and the poor prisoner, mad, 
unkempt, solitary, despairing—aye, and wicked as she felt him 
to be, had yet touched a chord of pity in her heart. She would 
even dare to add, now and then, a little pastry, a red apple, a 
bunch of grapes, to his coarse food, and Bothwell’s eyes would 
gleam, well knowing whose hand had placed them there. Hie 
grew to dote on her coming, he was less mad and terrible on 
the nights when Marie's little child-face shone encircled by 
the candle-light. 

His life was burning out, the girl saw, slowly but surely. He 
never asked for letters, never entreated to have them sent, never 
bribed, never swore, never pleaded for news of that world which 
had forgotten him. He did not even curse his enemies; already 
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Marie thought he seemed to feel the shadows of the grave around 
him. ‘The grey pallid face, with these strange eyes and down- 
curved lips, had something of death’s look about it—without 
death’s rest. Was death powerful enough to set a seal of rest 
upon it? 

One day when Marie opened the shutter and set up the lantern, 
the Earl, standing at the window, saw she had been weeping, 
and his look changed. For once in ten years he forgot himself. 

“How now?” he cried loudly. “They have been tormenting 
thee! Is it Elizabeth? She has her finger in every pie in the 
realm! Or the false Murray? Or Clark, the arch-traitor next 
door? Or is it the Lords? What is it, little maid? Tell me, 
I—I could fight thine enemy, were he of equal birth. Aye, and 
kill him! She would not permit it on Carberry Hill, and as I 
warned her——” 

“My lord!” 

He remembered then, and came closer to the window, speak- 
ing almost wistfully. “Who are you, little maid? Tell me 
clearly in my ear. I am mad, and I forget! Where are we? 
In Dunbar? At the Hermitage? Is the Queen here?” 

“No Queen is here, sir. You are in the Castle of Drachsholm, 
in Denmark.” 

‘Aye, and where is she—the Queen of Scots?” 

“In England, sir, they say.” 

“Aye, I warned her! I warned her! Those false devils! 
She wrote me from the Black Wynd that night, they howled at 
her as murderess, shrieked at her, threw mud at her! Let mo 
get at their throats——” 

“My lord! that is long past and gone.” 

“So it is! Dead and gone, dead and gone, But you, I was 
asking about you. Your eyes are red. They have made you 
weep; why?” 

“Tt is Christian, my lord. He must go and serve the King, 
unless he can pay the forfeiture. And it is a large sum—oh, 
many ® hundred francs! And Christian is but now recovered 
from a bad fever. He will die in the marshes. And our 
marriage! We were to have been married in the spring.” 

“Married in the spring! Do not marry in May!” He 
laughed then, muttering something about “folly and supersti- 
tion,” and “Holyrood,” and “her black wedding-gown.” “She 
hath called for a dagger to kill herself! Married in spring! 
And you want money, is that it? To pay the forfeit. But if 
you pay it, you will go away, and I will see you no more!” 

“Alas! my lord, I fear I shall not see thee much more! My 
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aunt caught me adding some soup to thy supper, and vowed she 
would tell my uncle on his return. If she does, he will forbid 
my coming.” 

He listened with evident understanding. “If I had anything 
to give thee! I have not franc nor guilder—I know not where 
they sent my jewels and clothes. They have robbed me of all— 
all!” 

He searched wildly in his clothes, and held up an empty chain 
purse, laughing mockingly. “Thy uncle had the last coin, to 
take the King a letter. Stay! there is still—her ring.” 

He looked at Marie’s small tear-stained face, and the fire in his 
own eyes melted. A kind action, an impulse of pity was new 
and strange, but it was there. Slowly and reluctantly he drew 
a ring from his finger, and held it out in the candle-light. 

“Tt fitted her third finger. The pearls are black, but the 
diamond was a fine one. I meant to be buried with it. What 
matter? She would not care! That was the last I heard that 
she would ‘agree, and agree willingly to the disannulling of the 
marriage. ‘Agree willingly!’ Aye, right willingly! I can 
see her eyes flash like a sword’s bright blade, when she refused 
me the ring. And I stole it, in her sleep! Take it, Marie!— 
Sell it! It will pay the forfeit.” 

“For me, my lord? Oh, thank and bless you!” 

They were strange words for him to hear. The little white 
out-stretched palm lay in his talon-like hands, the touch of the 
cool soft fingers made him thrill. She heard him murmur some- 
thing disconnectedly, and she raised her face eagerly to his. 
Something told her this was her last chance to learn what had 
often perplexed her. 

“My lord, they call you the Scottish Earl, and my uncle only 
knows you by that name. But—I know not why they put you 
here, or for what crime. And the Queen of Scots—what kin are 
you to her?” 

“No kin, child, only—her husband. ” 

“ Her husband !” 

She started back, amazed, almost terrified. ‘‘The husband of 
a Queen here!” 

“Aye, the husband of a Queen! And I will die here, and rot 
here. She will not care. And for what crime? Many and 
many a crime, child—aye, for many and many a curse. She has 
cursed me in her wrath, Jean Gordon has cursed me, the people 
have cursed me in the streets! He cursed me with his dead 
eyes—that horrible still face in the garden; they said there was 
not a mark uponhim., She had kissed him the night before, he 
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remembered that and smiled! Many and many a curse, child, 
to sing me to sleep in the dark. Darnley knew his murderer. 
How he feared and hated me!” 

“But, my lord—my lord——” 

“ Aye, shrink away, shrink away! I cannot reach you, Marie! 
I can do you no harm!—I would not if I could. You have her 
ring. Sell it, and be happy! And now, go!” 

Marie had burst into sudden tears. But she could hear her 
aunt’s voice on the dungeon steps—“ aye, she will be there, 
chattering to the Scottish Earl! And it hath come to my know- 
ledge of late, that she——” 

“My lord, it is not yet too late to repent and confess. Are 
you of our faith? Oh, pray to the Mother of all Sorrows; tell 
her all!” 

“Marie! Marie! are you there?” 

“Do you hear, my lord? Do you hear? If they will not let 
me come again, I will pray for thee. I will P 

“Marie, dost hear? Bring the light! Here is thy uncle, 
returned, and Christian with him to bid thee farewell.” 

But the Earl had not answered her. The cloud had fallen 
again. He was staring before him into the darkness, he pointed 
now with his long thin hand, wandering still. 

“There she goes, with the torches before her, up the Canon- 
gate! It is the night of Christilly Hog’s wedding. She is in 
crimson satin, with pearls. She hath left the King, after much 
affectionate talk! She hath forgiven him all, and they are to 
‘begin again. She had her arms around his neck! ‘To begin 
again !?” 

A loud jarring laugh, his hands were at his ears, horror was on 
his face, “Listen! Did you hear that report? It shook the 
very houses! A thunderbolt! Hush! what was that? <A cry? 
It is done! ‘Begin again!’ Mayhap, my Lord Darnley—bdut 
never in the arms of Marie Stuart!” 

“Marie! dost hear? What art doing, child, there? Art 
mad?” 

For Marie had fled suddenly, the lantern left on the Earl’s 
window. For the first time the prisoner had terrified his gentle 
jailer. She clung to her lover, pale and trembling. 

“ What is it, Marie? Has he frightened thee?” 

Her uncle had closed the wooden shutter. Marie, looking back 
in terror and clinging to her lover, could see still the mad wild 
face, the fury and the murderous hate of his eyes. She made 
no protest when next night her uncle went alone to the dungeons. 
She was whispering the good news about the ring to Christian ; 
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they gazed at it in a kind of fascinated terror. The ring ofa 
Queen! And below, in the dark and dreary dungeon, the husband 
of a Queen died that night—alone in the dark, with a circle of 
pale accusing faces around him. 

The down-bent lips seemed sneering defiance still, when the 
jailer found him there, dead, next day. His chains fell across 
him, the dead face rested peacefully at last in the earthy gloom. 

He had gone to his account. 


Ernet F, Heppiez. 
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“Chat Ligure-head.” 


Cuapter I. 


THE LONELY BAY. 


Tr was a lonely spot—horribly lonely. In the distance the high 
tablelands were traversed by mountain ridges, and overtopped 
by volcanic cones; but in the foreground there were flat oozy 
marshes and gigantic reeds, amongst which the water lapped 
sullenly. A dreadful stillness hung over the bay, which was 
landlocked save for a narrow entrance. The day had been sultry 
in the extreme, the sun—blood red—had set in a bank of grey 
mist. But towards midnight the haze lifted, and the stars shone 
out. At half-past twelve a large schooner slowly entered the bay, 
manned by a motley, foreign-looking crew. As they cast anchor 
the captain, who was a stalwart and handsome Englishman, ex- 
claimed in a tone of alarm, “By Jove!” For, her bow to the 
stern of his own vessel, lay the battered hulk of a dismasted 
three-decker, without a sign of life on board. 

She was absolutely motionless. To all appearance she might 
have been there for years; weeds encircled her hull, the anchor 
chain was rusted, but the figure-head, which represented a dark- 
skinned Asiatic, was perfect; there was not a touch of decay, 
apparently not even a scratch on the paint; the smooth cheeks 
glistened in the starlight, the dark eyes shone. 

“ How in the world did she come here?” exclaimed the captain. 

“T suppose,” responded the chief mate, a tall, lanky, powerful 
American—*I suppose she has as much right to be here as we 
have; at the same time, it is a little awkward.” 

“Santon,” said the captain, “I wish I had never gone in for 
this cursed business. It weighs on my mind morning, noon, and 
night.” 

“But you have gone in for it, so there isan end of it. To- 
morrow we must get aboard that old hulk to make suro it’s all 
right,” 
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“We are a great deal too close to her for safety. Should a 
storm come up there would be a great risk.” 

“There won’t be any storm to-night. I’m going to turn in; 
the lambs are safe enough.” 

As Santon spoke a noise was heard, accompanied every now and 
then by groans. He ran below, and then shrieks resounded in the 
clear air. 

The captain paced the deck, his brow clouded. “I hate the 
whole business,” he muttered, “and now I am completely in that 
devil Santon’s power.” 

He looked towards the hulk. Was it his imagination, or did 
the eyes of the figure-head gleam? It must be the moonlight 
shining on them. He was getting absurdly nervous. He walked 
up and down, faster and faster. But at each turn his gaze was 
fascinated by the figure-head; he could have sworn the eyes 
looked into his with malicious triumph. 

“By daybreak I board that hulk,” he said. ‘ Who would have 
thought of finding an old man-of-war in this, the very loneliest 
spot of Central America?” 


Cuapter II. 
THE FETISH MAN. 


Captain Wirson’s sleep was troubled. His dreams were vivid, so 
vivid that in the morning he could not persuade himself that he 
had not in the spirit visited the land of his visions. 

He thought he was in the Congo country, where every house 
was stuck inside and out with fetishes. There were figures of 
men, their bodies covered with bits of iron, feathers, and old rags, 
looking like scarecrows. There were red, round balls of cloth, in 
which the priests had sewn a strong medicine; there were strings 
of poison beans, padlocks with a cowrie set in them, iron-tipped 
poles, birds’ beaks and claws, skins of snakes and leopards. 

In his sleep Wilson was conscious that he shared the faith of 
these people; he believed with them that idols and talismans 
averted ill luck, destroyed enemies, were of sovereign power. 
One fetish especially attracted his attention—a horrible figure 
carved in the crudest style, with misshapen limbs, enormous 
mouth and ears, staring round eyes. He dreaded this image even 
more than the figure-head with the calm handsome Asiatic features. 
As he gazed a party of natives came forward bowing low before 
the horrible fetish, and finally seating themselves on the ground. 
A tall man now advanced; his head-dress was of feathers, snakes 
hung from his girdle, a necklace encircled his throat. He began 
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to dance until frenzy took possession of him; he leaped into the 
air, higher and higher, until at length he foamed at the mouth 
and sank down senseless. It was the witch doctor curing witch- 
craft. Wilson knew that this performance would cause the death 
of at least one human being, and shuddered. But he was power- 
less to avert his eyes until the ghastly sacrifice had been per- 
formed, accompanied by the horrible din of the tom-toms. He 
awoke suddenly to find his negro servant, a tall powerful black, 
bending over him, with a terrible expression in his eyes. ‘ Massa,” 
he asked, “ why you talk about Congo country ?” 

Wilson’s nerves had been thoroughly unstrung, but he managed 
to reply calmly, “I suppose I talked about it because I was 
dreaming about it. What do you want?” 

The answer was scarcely relevant. 

Hitherto the black man, who went by the name of Sambo on 
board, had been a quiet-looking, inoffensive servant; his face 
assumed a totally different expression as he replied, “In my own 
country I fetish man.” 

“Get away with you this moment,” said Wilson angrily; 
“ what do you mean by disturbing me at this hour ?” 

Sambo went at once and Wilson rose. Daylight was streaming 
in at the little cabin window; the faint shadowy haze that en- 
veloped the mountains caused the verdure around them to appear 
soft and beautiful. It was a glorious morning. 

The first mate was on deck; the captain gave orders that the 
dinghey should be lowered. 

“What for?” asked Santon. 

“ Because I choose,” replied the skipper sharply; adding in a 
more conciliatory tone, “I am going on board that old hulk.” 

“By yourself?” 

“Yes,” for Wilson was ashamed of the alarm the figure-head 
had excited in him, 

He took the oars and pulled away, pausing beneath the bow of 
the old man-of-war and looking attentively at the face above him. 
It was absolutely expressionless; the painted eyes stared, the 
chocolate-coloured cheeks had ceased to glisten, the calm turban- 
encircled forehead could by no stretch of imagination be considered 
anything but wooden. 

“T suppose I was over-excited last night,” said Wilson, “but 
this devilish business is enough to excite any one.” 

He pulled slowly round the hulk, then making fast the boat, 
ascended the side with no little difficulty. The vessel was 
entirely deserted and falling into decay. The ship was of English 
build, but as Wilson knew little about the navy, he could not 
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recall whether in former days men-of-war were ever sent to these 
regions. The captain’s large cabins looked horribly desolate ; 
what had been chintz hangings were partly devoured by rats, 
the furniture was piled up in the middle as if it had been ran- 
sacked. The wardrooms and gunrooms were in even worse 
condition. 

“Perhaps there was a storm and the crew took to the 
boats; perhaps the men mutinied; perhaps the ship got into 
this bay and could not get out again,” he mused. “ Pshaw! 
Why should I trouble my head about what happened so many 
years ago?” 

But his heart stood still when he suddenly heard a loud noise, 
as of a heavy body descending on the deck over his head. A cold 
dew broke out on his forehead, for some one was uttering loud 
words in a dialect totally unknown to him. 

He braced up his courage and called out “ Who’s there?” 

It was Sambo, his black servant, dripping wet. He had swum 
from the schooner, ‘ Why do you dog my footsteps in this way ?” 
asked the skipper. The black raised his arm and pointed down 
to the figure-head; no reply could have alarmed Wilson so much. 
‘*T will have an answer,” he said loudly. 

“In my own country I fetish man.” 

“Leave the vessel this moment,” Wilson exclaimed; “you can 
return in the same manner as you came, and if you go out of the 
schooner again without permission from me, Mr. Santon shall look 
after you.” 

He meant no empty threat; there was not one amongst the 
ship’s company that did not dread Santon, but on this occasion 
the black laughed and repeated, “In my own country I fetish 
man.” 

He jumped over the side as he spoke, and, with a sigh of relief, 
Wilson regained the dinghey. A few strokes of the oars brought 
him to his own vessel, but not before he had time to ponder over 
the sudden appearance of Sambo and ask himself what it meant, 
especially in connection with his dream of the night before. 

“Hullo, Captain!” exclaimed Santon, “you look uncommon 
gloomy. What did you see yonder?” 

- ©Nothing at all. She is quite empty and deserted. But I will 
have the anchor up at once ; we are too close, as I said last night ; 
we must get away as far as possible before we anchor again.” 

“Tt will be terrible waste of work,” rejoined the chief mate ; 
“we are only here for one day to get water, and we are safe 
enough for the present.” 

“TJ will haye it done,” returned the skipper in a tone that 
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Santon knew admitted of no dispute, for he was now in a state of 
excitement and rage rare to him. 

At this moment Sambo clambered up the chains and appeared 
at the bow, ruining the appearance of the clean deck as he shook 
himself like a dog. 

Santon came forward and was about to use vile language, for 
the captain would never allow a rope’s end to be used on his own 
servant, when to his astonishment Wilson called out, “Give him 
half a dozen for spoiling the look of the deck.” 

The order was obeyed, although Santon said at the conclusion of 
the punishment, “She isn’t a dandy yacht now, skipper.” 

Sambo bore the lashes in silence, but as he passed Wilson he 
said in a low voice, “ Very good, Massa; I no forget.” 


Cuapter III. 
AN AWFUL WARNING. 


Tur crew went ashore, the casks were filled; the schooner would 
have gone on her way had this been possible. But there was 
not a breath of air. The haze of the day before hung over the bay, 
the stillness was even more brooding and intense, the heat was 
glaring. But, in spite of the soft mist, as nightfall came on 
again the eyes of the figure-head began to glow and glare into 
those of Wilson; again the same unreasoning terror took posses- 
sion of him. He called up Forbes, the second mate, who was 
as unimaginative a man as ever lived. 

“Look at that figure-head and tell me if you see anything 
strange about it,” said the skipper. 

“The only thing I see strange about it is that it’s a nigger ; 
it’s a disgrace to an English vessel to have a nigger figure-head,” 
replied the second mate, whose contempt for all coloured races 
was unbounded. 

“Tt isn’t a nigger, it’s a Hindu. Look again!” 

“One's as bad as another. No, Isee nothing remarkable at all.” 

As he turned away Sambo came forward, whispering in the 
captain’s ear, “ Some people like log of wood, they no see, they no 
hear. Dog know more than he.” 

He pointed to Wilson’s dog, who was trembling, his hair brist- 
ling in affright. “I tell you,” continued the man, “same devil 
in him as in fetish man in my country,” and once more he pointed 
to the figure-head, making some strange passes with his hands. 

“T tell you what it is, Sambo,” said Wilson, speaking in low 
suppressed tones, “I’m sorry I had you flogged this morning, for 
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you have been a good servant to moe; but if you go on in this 
way I will order you four dozen, and see that you get them, too.” 

“Tf I hab four dozen four times over I say same thing,” Sambo 
rejoined before disappearing. Wilson looked up. He could have 
sworn the eyes of the figure-head were flaming; the light reached 
his own as the rays of a candle reach the eyes of those who regard 
it from a distance. 

The next day the same stillness prevailed, and the next day 
again. More water was obtained, but the schooner could not be 
moved, Wilson’s nerve had now completely given way ; he ordered 
the sweeps to be manned, and said he would leave the bay. But to 
this course both Santon and Forbes strongly objected. 

“T know the coast,” said the former, “and if there isn’t a 
mighty storm brewing I know nothing. What chance do you 
suppose this craft would have on the coast outside? In here we 
are sheltered. Do you want to drown us all?” 

So the skipper withdrew his order, but all sleep had now left 
him. He spent the whole of the night on deck, his eyes seldom 
removed from the figure-head. An uncomfortable influence per- 
vaded the vessel; the men, who were mostly Catholics, mutiered 
and crossed themselves; with the exception of the mates and 
Sambo all were anxious to leave the bay. And each night the 
same groans and shrieks resounded from below. 


Cuarprer LY. 
RETRIBUTION. 


Yet one more sultry day of oppressive calm, and then came a 
change. Instead of being bright blue, the water assumed a dull, 
dark, awful hue of green and grey. It was motionless, but the 
colour alarmed the men; they said it looked as if the end of the 
world was at hand. Even those who know the sea well seldom 
observe this appearance more than once or twice in a lifetime, and 
both Santon and Forbes were uneasy. But the captain declared 
that he alone would keep watch throughout the entire night, and 
the mates went below. The figure-head was now menacing. At 
last Wilson could bear it no longer. As soon as all was quiet 
below he dropped over the side and swam to the hulk. 

His terror was so great that it gave him courage; nothing could 
be worse than his present situation, he thought. He would 
endeayour to grapple with this demon and demand of him what 
he wanted. 

He ascended the deck with the calm of a man who feels that he 
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has nothing further to lose, when once more a dreadful feeling 
overcame him. Something—It—some unseen Power was advancing 
towards him, 

“ What do you want?” he managed to ask. 

“T want from you the lives of the men you have already 
murdered, the lives of those men and women you are now 
murdering.” 

“T have murdered no one,” said Wilson. 

“How about the men who died during the former infamous 
voyages of your vessel? You murdered them as surely as 
if you had been on board yourself, as surely as you are now 
murdering those poor wretches through want of air, bad food, 
and cruelty.” 

“T abhor what I have done; I will release them,” replied the 
skipper, the horror of that dim shapeless something overcoming 
him ; “I have always hated what I was forced to do.” 

“No man is forced to do evil. Restitution comes too late; you 
are a doomed man. Look yonder.” 

He looked. One of the volcanic mountains behind him was in 
eruption ; there was a blaze of fire, a roar of thunder, then once 
more complete stillness. 

“Go back whence you came,” said the awful voice. “ You are a 
doomed man.” 

Wilson needed no second command to return. He ran to the 
side, scrambling into the water he knew not how, and regained 
his own vessel. He called up the chief mate. ‘ Santon,” he said 
vehemently, “I will go to the nearest port and release these poor 
wretches.” 

‘And so sure as you do so I will put that forged bill into your 
father’s hands, and I will ruin you with the girl you love and 
hope to marry.” 

“Tt was for her sake I did it,” returned Wilson, “ because I was 
in difficulties, and you tempted me, like the devil you are. What- 
ever the consequences to myself I now withdraw, for we are, as I 
was told just now, murderers.” 

“Who told you such rot?” 

But Wilson made no reply. 

“Cargo after cargo of these people have been taken and safely 
deposited, and are being made to work. We shall become 
enormously wealthy. The risk has been very great, but, allow 
me to remind you that although you took no part in the actual 
capture of the slaves and have not sailed with them before, every- 
thing has been done in your name. You are owner and master, 
and the law would punish you far more heavily than it would us,” 
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“ Let it; I will do as I have said.” 

“Then your name will be held up to execration throughout 
England; while if you hold your tongue and go on with the 
work you can retire in a year or two's time as rich as Croesus, 
and I will tear up the bill. I'll do that now if you like and will 
promise to go on, for I know you keep your word. Your yacht 
came in uncommon handy, and I owe you something.” 

“ You know as well as I do that it is illegal to keep slaves.” 

“The law doesn’t come to the parts we settle in. Slaves, bless 
you? Hired servants, most comfortable and happy. You shall 
go on.” 

“T will sooner be hanged than do it,” retorted Wilson, whose 
courage had now returned. ‘I will get out of this place, and go 
to the nearest civilised port, set these men and women at liberty, 
and then and there tell all I know.” 

“ And hanged you will certainly be.” 

But further parley was put an end to by a loud and awful 
explosion. The crew rushed on deck, the unhappy captives below 
shrieked. Sambo alone seemed unmoved ; he stood in the bow, his 
eyes gleaming with joy. 

The volcano was spouting into the air a column of black smoke, 
fire, and an immense body of stones ; the sea began to be troubled, 
the schooner trembled in every plank. The clothes of those on 
deck were soon white with fine ash, which fell on deck with a 
noise like the sprinkling of rain. There was blue vapour from 
the crater, sheets of flame, then a moment of stillness. 

Then a horrible phenomenon occurred. It was morning, but 
suddenly the vessel was enveloped in darkness. The crew, sure 
that the end of the world had come, sank on their knees, and 
began to utter such frenzied prayers as they could recall. Then 
a terrific cloud advanced from the sea, accompanied by a violent 
wind. The cloud became fiery red, thunder crashed, the lightning 
was awful. Rain fell in torrents, but it was no ordinary rain; it 
was brilliant red, and the men declared it was blood. The darkness 
had lifted, and on shore they could see the leaves and grass all 
stained crimson. | 

“It is because of those people that died on the voyage,” said 
the crew; “it is their blood.” 

They threw themselves on the deck in abject terror; but Wilson 
was calm, his face was grand in its resignation. “The hour has 
come,” he said, “and it is better than being hanged or imprisoned 
for life.” 

Then for a moment he thought yearningly of the girl he loved, 
of his old father who loved him, of his honoured name, and as 
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he did so he glanced at the figure-head, which was calm and 
expressionless. 

The volcano was now sending forth streams of fire; with every 
burst loud crashes were heard. Suddenly there was a shock of 
earthquake, the sea began to upheave, enormous billows rolled in. 
The schooner broke from her moorings; she was caught in the 
edge of a whirlpool caused by the earthquake. Another loud 
crash, another violent shock, and the hulk, which had remained 
motionless for so long, broke loose also. Slowly both vessels 
began to spin round, then faster and faster. Sambo at the bow 
of one, the Asiatic at the bow of the other, apparently looked into 
one another’s eyes; the eyes of both were glowing. They were 
sucked further within the whirlpool, faster and faster they spun 
round, faster, faster still—then came a crash, and both sank into 
the same watery grave. 

A. Harcourt Rog. 
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Miss Smith's Book. 


**To live for others, to suffer for others, is the inevitable condition of 
our being. To accept the condition gladly is to find it crowned with its 
own joy.” 

Cuapter I, 


Miss Smrrx lived alone. In a city of many spinsters this is no 
uncommon lot, and, at a period when the single woman has 
probably a better chance of enjoying life than ever before, she 
need not be pitied. Yet Miss Smith, like many solitary persons, 
had not actually chosen to live by herself. She had been at first 
one of many—the youngest, much-appreciated daughter in a 
family of sons; and when, in process of time, these boys went 
out into the world and eventually married, the girl remained at 
home with her widowed mother. Before, however, she was well 
out of her teens, little nephews and nieces were coming across 
the seas to live with grannie. And, after grannie died, it still 
seemed the most natural thing in the world that they should 
continue to live with their maiden aunt. But now Mr. Jack 
Smith, her eldest brother, and the father of these same young 
people, had returned from India with his wife, settled down, and 
summoned his family around him, 

And so it came to pass that Miss Smith, released from all 
duties, and with a rather sore feeling of being wanted no more, 
moved into a small flat and took up her life alone. 

Jack, her brother, was kind—that is, as kind as a good- 
natured, easy, affectionate, not too strong character can be; but 
he was not quick to perceive or to understand. And Mrs. Jack 
Smith and her sister-in-law were unlike ; their whole upbringing 
had been dissimilar. Miss Smith never appeared to advantage in 
Mrs. Jack’s presence. She made her feel silent, provincial, 
stupid, just as an inferior nature can sometimes affect an infinitely 
nobler, cleverer one. For Miss Smith, quiet, shy and unassuming 
as she might he, was very far from commonplace. She had talent, 
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but circumstance, which rules the lot of most women, had hitherto 
conspired to keep it very much hidden out of sight. 

“Anyone seen anything of Jane lately?” inquired Mr. Jack 
Smith, sauntering into his drawing-room one evening after dinner, 
newspaper in hand. 

His wife, a tall, elegant, faded woman, seated close to the fire, 
embroidering, looked up vaguely. “Jane was here, I believe, 
some time ago, but she doesn’t come very much. Too busy, I 
suppose, with her book. Such absurd nonsense I call it.” 

“Eh, what? Her book! which book?” 

“Oh! some stupid thing she’s translating,” answered Mrs. 
Smith. “It really is too silly a waste of time.” 

“A book!” echoed her husband, sitting down. Then he gave 
a great laugh. “Is Jane writing a book? Well, well ”—a kind 
of complacent family pride creeping into his voice—“Jane’s 
coming out! But our Jane was always clever, mind you. I 
remember father once saying the little one had the brains of the 
bunch of us; though she never seemed to make any great show 
of it, poor girl, and goes about now as quiet as——” 

“Father! Mother!” The young girl at the grand piano, who 
had been playing waltzes at a brilliant, break-neck pace, suddenly 
stopped and wheeled round with an indignant squeak of the 
piano-stool. “I don’t think it’s a bit nice or fair of either of you 
to speak of Auntie Jane as you're doing. I think it’s—it’s per- 
fectly horrid; I do.” 

Mr. Smith stared at his daughter in blank surprise. ‘ What- 
ever do you mean, Janie?” 

“Well!” cried the girl vehemently, “Auntie Jane looked after 
us when you and mother were in India—did just everything for 
us. You never asked her first if it was the work she wanted to 
do or—or anything. You just sent us home to grannie—and she 
had all the work and worry of bringing us up and no time to 
enjoy herself properly ; and now—now that you’ve taken us away 
again and she’s free to do a little of what she likes best in life, 
you laugh at her for it—you and mother. That’s what I call not 
fair, and—and just horribly mean.” Twenty years’ old Janie 
confronted her parents defiantly, her brown eyes flashing, her 
right hand clenched—looking for all the world as if she would 
like to fly at some one in her aunt’s defence. 

But Mr. Jack Smith looked at his daughter with a curious 
kindliness in his eyes. “And so you've a liking for your Auntie 
Jane, eh?” 

“A liking!” echoed the girl indignantly, “a liking, father ? 
Why I just love her, oh! better far than anyone in the whole 
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world. Ask Rod, ask Bobbie, ask Baby if it isn’t true she’s done 
more for us than any living soul? I’m going to run off to her 
now, this very minute, for I believe the old dear has been worrying 
over her writing and I haven’t seen her at all to-day.” 

Impetuous Janie sprang up, overturning the piano-stool in her 
haste, and before her parents had time to reply had vanished 
from the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Jack Smith gave a short, bitter laugh. “I can scarcely 
congratulate your sister on the children’s manners, I have rarely 
met young people worse behaved.” 

Her husband stretched out his feet with a good-natured smile. 
“ She has a fine high spirit of her own, the bit thing, and I don’t 
mind her standing up for her auntie. She’s very like her, too,” he 
continued meditatively ; “a bonny lassie!” 

“ Jane was never very good-looking.” 

“ Ay, but she was, jthough,” said Jane’s brother with some 
warmth, “as pretty a girl as ever you could see, Emmie. And 
she’s good-looking yet.” 

Mrs. Jack’s lips curled downwards. “Jane is forty.” 

Her husband laughed. “And what are you yourself, Emmie ? 
But every bit as handsome now to my mind,” he went on with rare 
diplomacy, “as you were at twenty, my dear. Bless me! a 
woman’s at her prime at forty.” 

Young Janie had meanwhile thrown her fur cloak around her, 
and, with the hood drawn over her head, was skimming, light as a 
bird, along the street. She stopped at No. 59, and ran upstairs 
to the little flat. “Auntie in?” she cried out in her fresh clear 
voice to the smiling maid who opened the door, and next moment 
she whirled like a breeze into the small sitting-room. 

“Janie, my dear child!” A slight woman, with shy dark eyes 
and a pretty colour on her cheeks, rose up from tho table where 
she had been writing, with an exclamation of welcome. ‘ Why, I 
thought you had quite forgotten me to-day, little girl.” 

“Oh! catch me!” said her niece, kissing her aunt heartily on 
both cheeks. “But I’m cross—just as cross as two sticks, Iam 
going to sit here, auntie.” She threw off her cloak and flung herself 
down on the hearth-rug. “ Make me good right off! I’m horrid!” 

“ And what’s making you horrid?” 

“Qh! everything—everyone,’ she answered widely. ‘ Bobbie 
and Baby are such trying little cats, I suppose they have been 
here to-day wasting your time as usual. Poor old auntie! you 
don’t get much peace amongst us all, And mother is—oh well— 
I know you don’t like discussion of necessary parents, so I'll say 
nothing more. How is the book getting on?” 
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“ Fairly well, but translation takes so much time, and I fear I 
am a slow worker.” Miss Smith sighed slightly, yet her face was 
bright with interest in her work. 

Sitting there, in the low basket-chair, her slim straight figure 
had almost the look of a girl’s. She affected no airs of youth, 
nevertheless the clearness of feature and colouring which belong 
to it were still hers, combined, too, with that almost pathetic 
youthfulness which a certain cloistered purity of thought gives 
to some women’s faces. Middle-age with its touch of dimness or 
shabbiness had not drawn near her yet. 

“Look here, Auntie Jane! why don’t you write a real splendid 
book of your own? You could, you know, just as well as that old 
German you're translating just now.” 

“A real splendid book!” Miss Smith paused for a moment 
and a light sprang into her dark eyes. “ Ah! but no, I couldn’t,” 
she said half-wistfully. ‘Not yet. There’s something I haven’t 
learnt yet.” 

“Oh! what nonsense!” cried the girl in her frank irreverent 
youth. “That’s just your modesty, auntie. What have you got 
to learn yet ?” 

“T don’t know,” she answered simply ; “ but it’s something that 
lies at the heart of every good and great work willed and done 
in God’s world. Something——” she stopped short suddenly and 
became silent. 

Janie, feeling a little subdued, sat still, staring into the fire. 

“Oh! by the way,” exclaimed her aunt presently, “have I told 
you I heard from Herr Dittmer—the nephew, you know, of my 
author? I wrote to him asking if he could send me some personal 
details of his uncle, and he replies now, very courteously indeed, 
enclosing photographs of the town, his uncle’s house, and so on, 
and also”-—Miss Smith smiled—“ one of his own. He tells mo, 
too, about himself, just in the unaffected German fashion.” 

“Oh! do let me see his photograph!” Janie was all eagerness 
ina moment. “ And what does the creature say about himself?” 

Miss Smith extracted the photograph from a pile of papers and 
handed it to her niece, “ He’s an architect, it seems, thirty- 
eight years of age, and living alone. He wished me to send him 
mine,” she said with a laugh and a faint blush. 

Janie burst into a shriek of girlish mirth. “Oh! what a joke, 
and what a funny man he must be! Yet, do you know, auntie,” 
inspecting the photograph curiously, “ he doesn’t look a bit foolish, 
either? Rather nice, really. He’s fair, I suppose, and he has a 
good square jaw with a sort of ‘damned if I will’ look about it— 
in inverted commas and to quote Rod,” she added hastily. ‘“ Don’t 
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be angry. Oh, I say, auntie, do—do send yours back again! It 
would be such fun.” 

“My dear, I shouldn’t think of such a thing.” Miss Smith 
slightly drew herself up. “And besides, even if I would, I haven’t 
got one to send,” she went on more gaily. “I haven’t been 
taken for years—not, I think, since I was your age, Janie.” 

“T want to see that one again.” The girl sprang up impetu- 
ously and ran to a book-case, drawing thence an album, with 
which she returned to her seat. 

“Tt’s such a sweet little love,” she exclaimed, extracting a 
photograph from the book. “Oh! auntie, but you are pretty 
here. Do you know I mean to steal the little picture? I am 
badly in want of a patron saint. I shall have it framed on my 
mantelpiece as my own special saint, to keep me good. Now, 
don’t be a stupid, tiresome auntie, and say no,” she said coaxingly, 
“for you don’t really need it, and no one else wants it.” 

“ Don’t be a silly little niece. But it’s true, no one else wants 
it. Take it, if you like, child.” 

Janie, holding the photograph framed in the hollow of her 
hand, continued to gaze at it admiringly, and the sweet, dark- 
eyed young face, so like her own, smiled back at her. “ Auntie, 
tell me,” she said abruptly, “ why have you never married? Were 
you never in love? Did you always feel quite above that—that 
sort of thing ?” 

“Oh, no, my dear.” Her aunt smiled and shook her head. 
“T was just the same as other girls, and I suppose most young 
girls have their fancies, but somehow there was always a good 
deal to do, and—and so they died. And besides,” Miss Smith 
hesitated, her delicate face flushing, then she lifted her head with 
a sudden humorous laugh, and said what it takes a very brave 
woman to confess—“no one ever asked me, Janie. To tell the 
exact truth, I never had a lover in my life,” 

“Then it’s a shame!” cried her niece hotly, “and I daresay 
it was we—little wretches that we were—always hanging at your 
elbow that kept him away.” 

“Oh, no, my dear.” The older woman laughed again, quite 
merrily. ‘ Don’t blame yourselves. And perhaps it was best so. 
My life was full, quite full and—and happy, I think, without it. 
There are other good things in life than love and lovers, you know, 
Janie. You need not believe only what the novels say.” 

“Yes,” murmured Janie dubiously. Suddenly she laid her lips 
against her aunt’s hand with warm, impulsive fervour. “But 
still, love’s best of all, my little auntie,” she cried, “love's best 
of all. Ah! there’s Rod coming now,” her tone changing as a 
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tall, exceedingly handsome young fellow entered the room. “I 
knew he would be poking himself in; I had a feeling in my bones 
I shouldn’t keep you long to myself.” 


Carter II, 


A BRILLIANT thought had come to Janie Smith—a thought that 
made her stand still in her room and clasp her hands with great 
delight. She was moving about it in desultory fashion that night, 
plaiting her long brown hair, looking at all her little treasures, as 
girls do, when suddenly, as she examined for the twentieth time her 
aunt’s photograph, now standing in a highly artistic frame upon 
the mantelpiece, this idea, like a veritable inspiration, shot into 
her mind. Why should she not send the photograph to Herr 
Dittmer and say not a word to her aunt about it? Might not 
it be the beginning of a romance? It was a shame that dear, 
pretty, clever Auntie Jane had had none in her life. How fine 
it would be if she could assist at the making of one! Her cheeks 
grew crimson; she positively trembled with excitement. “ Yes, 
yes,’ she nodded her charming head, she would despatch the 
photograph, writing her own name and address on it, so that, if 
the German architect replied, his letter would be directed to her 
—and—and——- Janie did not think of anything very definite 
beyond that. 

Miss Smith was seated one day at her writing-table, when a 
card was brought to her, bearing upon it the name “ Karl Dittmer, 
Dresden.” She looked at it in wonder. “ Karl Dittmer,” she 
murmured in a puzzled voice, “ Karl Dittmer is—is dead.” Then 
she started, and the colour sprang to her cheeks. “Oh! his 
nephew! How strange; but how—how very kind of him to 
come!” and she rose up impulsively. 

With the flush of excitement on her cheeks, the brightness in 
her dark eyes, Miss Smith was undeniably a very nice-looking 
woman as she entered her little drawing-room, but she was not— 
so undefinably yet certainly does time touch us—altogether like 
the photograph of the young girl she had given her niece. 
Wholly unconscious was she that that same photograph was 
reposing now in the pocket of her visitor. 

He was standing upon the hearth-rug, a big, fair man, square- 
faced and blue-eyed. ‘Quite like a German,” she concluded at 
the first glance, and, having a grateful remembrance of certain 
kindly Saxon friends, her heart warmed to him. She bowed, and 
held out her hand. 
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With his two heels drawn close together, Herr Dittmer bent 
low over it. ‘I have presumed to call,” he said in good English, 
though with a slight foreign accent, “ because of communications 
I have had from Miss Smith. I—TI hope she is well.” 

“ Quite well, thank you.” Miss Smith drew forward a chair for 
her visitor. “Iam very pleased to make your acquaintance, Herr 
Dittmer,” she said. 

“ But—but—excuse, pardon me! You are surely not Miss 
Smith?” 

There was such unconcealed astonishment in the German 
architect’s face and voice that she paused and looked at him 
in surprise. “Yes,” she replied, “I am Miss Smith. Perhaps 
you—did you expect some one very different?” 

“Yes, no, that is certainly; of course I could not tell,” he 
stammered. “One naturally forms one’s own impressions of 
the unknown, and I imagined—I fancied——-” Herr Dittmer’s 
embarrassed explanations came to an abrupt halt. “But now, 
how truly happy I am to have the honour of meeting Miss 
Smith,” he wound up not ungallantly, with a deep bow, and 
his steady blue eyes expressed entire sincerity and respect. 

Miss Smith, who had unconsciously drawn herself up with a 
slight air of dignity, relaxed, and smiled again with charming 
graciousness. ‘I have been greatly indebted to you, Herr 
Dittmer, for all the information you have given me about your 
uncle, It has helped me so much—and also the photographs. 
I shall have them inserted in the book. They will add very 
materially to its interest.” 

“Ah! the photographs!” he said absently, his mind turning 
to that delusive one in his pocket. Somehow, he could not bring 
himself to mention it. “Oh! I am glad if they were found 
useful to you.” 

“And you have come over on a visit to our country?” she 
said, always fearful of boring people with her own interests. 
“T do so hope you will like it.” 

“Yes, thank you, I feel certain of that. But I came with the 
principal purpose of seeing you—of making your—your friend- 
ship,” he answered gravely. 

Miss Smith blushed suddenly and hotly, and hated herself for 
it. “You are very kind,” she murmured. “And, of course, it 
was natural,” she added quickly, “that you should wish to see 
something of the person who was so interested in your uncle. 
Oh! how I hope I may do him justice. But it is difficult in 
translation to catch fully the exact tone—to reproduce the fine 
Celicate art of the original,” 
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* Yos, I understand,” he nodded sympathetically ; “that must 
be the trouble. But my uncle——” Then Herr Dittmer began 
to speak about the author. He talked well; evidently he was as 
genuine an admirer of the writer as of the man, and Miss Smith 
listened with absorbing interest. 

The German architect paid quite a long visit. Before he left— 
he was staying, he said, for a few days at one of the Princes 
Street hotels—Miss Smith had boldly invited him to dinner next 
evening, and he had accepted the invitation. 

“T must ask Jack and Emmie to meet him,” she said to herself, 
when once more she was alone, “and Janie and Rod and some 
other young people can come in later for music.” 

She felt quite excited ; a strange sort of tingling exhilaration 
had come to her. She stretched out her arms involuntarily to the 
bright spring sunshine as if she were taking its new life into her. 
The scent of the hyacinths in the room was intoxicatingly sweet. 
“T shall go out at once and secure Jack and Emmie. Then I 
must bend my whole being to cooking,” she decided, gaily. 

But young Janie Smith, on receiving the invitation, trembled. 
Her hasty glance round the drawing-room when she entered it 
next evening, was so ful] of obvious fear that her aunt broke into 
laughter as she came forward to greet her. “ Only your mother 
and J, Janie, and Herr Dittmer is not at all terrible. Is he? 
You found him very pleasant, did you not, Emmie?” she turned, 
with the timid restraint that always came over her when addressing 
her sister-in-law. 

“Oh! delightful!” assented Mrs. Jack Smith with languid 
enthusiasm. 

The door opened at this instant and the stranger appeared 
with Mr. Smith, followed almost directly by Rod and the few 
other invited guests. From the instant the German architect 
entered the room, pretty, palpitating Janie felt that his eyes were 
fastened on her. In vain she strove to appear indifferent, to talk 
bravely and giddily of everything and nothing. When she sang 
her fresh clear voice shook, faltered, and almost failed. Scarcely 
had she finished, when her aunt approached with Herr Dittmer 
and introduced him. 

“T thank you for your charming song, Miss”—he hesitated for 
a moment— Miss Janie Smith,” and smiled and bowed low again, 

“Oh! I sang horribly out of tune,” she answered brusquely, 
and, from sheer nervousness she twirled round on the old-fashioned 
stool and turned her back upon him. Herr Dittmer found himself 
looking down on a divinely soft baby neck, on dark hair gathered 
high up from it in a loose knot, on two tiny pink ears. 
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“To me, it seemed altogether sweet,” he said simply. 

She swung round again with a laugh, flashing up at him a 
mischievous glance from her dark eyes. “Ah! you can have no 
proper ear, Herr Dittmer,” she cried gaily. And now that she 
had once seen his face, she began not to feel so frightened. 
He was looking intently down on her, it is true, but in his eyes 
there was nothing but extreme kindness. 

“Miss Janie!” he broke out eagerly,—“ pardon, that is the 
name, is it not?—it may be quite true about my unhappy ear, 
but you will at least allow me to thank you for another favour, of 
which I am certain.” 

“For what?” she asked almost defiantly, but her heart was 
beating quickly. 

“For the charming photograph which you sent to me; did 
you not?” 

Janie flushed crimson all over her pretty face. “Oh! did you 
tell auntie?” she cried out in a breathless voice. 

“No, I did not, and I am glad, for it is you to whom I am 
indebted for the great goodness, is it not ?” 

“ Yes, I sent it,” she murmured. She was standing up now by 
the piano, a slim young figure in her quaint, short-waisted muslin 
frock, the dark head drooped, the rosy face cast downwards, 

“Why did you send it?” he insisted gently. 

Janie’s cheeks again grew hot. She cast a hurried desperate 
look round the room, but everyone appeared too fully occupied to 
notice her; only her mother was silently regarding the stranger 
with an odd amusement in her glance. 

“Why, why? Oh! just for—for fun, I suppose,” she 
stammered wretchedly. “But oh! don’t tell auntie, Herr 
Dittmer,” she cried, clasping her hands in girlish distress. “She 
doesn’t know anything about it—and—I’m afraid she wouldn’t 
like it. Please, please give it me back again.” 

“Ah! but no, I cannot,” he said seriously. ‘“ Miss Janie, shall 
we make a paction—a bargain now? You will permit me to 
keep the little picture, and I shall say nothing to the aunt about 
it. Shall we agree together? Yes!” 

Janie looked up, and the blue eyes meeting hers were so full of 
ardour and gravity that she felt quite bewildered. How quickly 
her plan was working, how much he must care for her aunt 
already, she thought, with, at the same time an illogical pang of 
disappointment. “Oh! well, well ” she began, uncertainly. 

“You must go off to our Highlands, mein Herr.” It was the 
voice of Mr. Smith breaking in upon them—Mr. Smith who, 
waking up to the fact that the stranger was still speaking to 
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Janie, being left to be entertained only by a chit of a child, 
now moved across the room to address him. Under cover of the 
loud good-natured voice, the girl slipped away. ‘ Why there’s 
nothing, positively nothing, no scenery anywhere, to compare to 
our mountains and glens.” Borne away on a wave of enthusiasm, 
Mr. Smith would fain have persuaded the German architect to 
start for the Highlands next morning. 

The stranger listened deferentially. ‘ Yes, I will go certainly. 
Buf not to-morrow, I think; no,” he said, in his simple but also 
very decided way, “I have still much to see, sir, in your beautiful 
city, and also to admire.” 

“He’s not a bad sort, though, that foreign friend of Jane’s,” 
confided Mr. Smith to his wife the same night. “Quite a 
gentlemanly fellow. He intends to be here some time longer ; 
must be wealthy, for it’s ‘paying the piper’ living at the 
‘Balmoral,’ I can tell you. We'd better ask him to dinner one of 
these days, eh, Emmie? ” 

“T have already invited him,” she answered. 

“Eh, what! you have, have you?” 

“Yes; it is surely only right and proper we should take some 
notice of your sister’s friend—show him some courtesy ?” 

“ Emmie!” said her husband solemnly, after a pause of admira- 
tion, “ you’ve got a right down good heart of your own. You're 
no end kind and thoughtful ! ” 


Cuaprer III. 


Herr Dirrmer evidently found much to interest him in the 
ancient capital, for he stayed on from week to week, and appeared 
unwilling to leave it. 

Spring had given place to lovelier summer. The gardens in 
the grey old squares and terraces had broken from green leaf 
into splendid blossom of white and yellow and red. Through 
rifts in the steep streets one could see a broad ribbon of Forth, 
blue as the sky above it. The hills of Fife smiled in the sunshine. 
Miss Smith thought that she had never seen such a May-time 
before—never before realized the full generous joy of life. 

But she was not making great progress with her book. ‘ When 
Herr Dittmer goes,” she said to herself, “then I shall finish it in 
earnest ; meanwhile, I am not losing time; I am learning so 
much; I am understanding the spirit of my author better.” And 
indeed, if Herr Dittmer resembled his uncle she had the fullest 
opportunity of doing so; for the German architect came almost 
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every day to see Miss Smith. Sometimes they went sight-seeing, 
young Janie being of the party. Sometimes he drank tea with 
her in the sunny drawing-room, sweet-scented with its pots of 
daffodils and wallflowers. 

“T have had no holiday for years,” he said one afternoon. 
“ Always it has been work, work, work, for me, and, ‘all work,’ 
as your proverb says, ‘makes Jack a dull boy.’ I shall enjoy 
myself now,” and he smiled at her with his frank and pleasant 
eyes. 

Miss Smith laughed, but with a trembling note in her laughter. 
It seemed to her that she might say the same. Always it had 
been work with her until now, when this unexpected play-time, 
this most excellent playfellow had arrived. 

“But one generally gets what one wants with patience. Do 
you not think so?” he went on. 

Miss Smith paused for a moment. “Do you?” she asked 
gently, evading the question. 

“Well, yes, I think Ido,’ he said, his eyes still smiling, but 
his chin set very square. “It is this way, when I make up my 
mind, I wait; I can wait. Yes,” he nodded, “and then I get it 
in the long run.” 

She looked thoughtfully before her. “I suppose that means 
strength in a man,” she said presently. “But for a woman, I 
think—I believe—it is generally stronger to like what one gets.” 

“You look quite young, auntie,” exclaimed Janie, staring at 
her in a puzzled way one day. 

“Oh! nonsense, Janie; I am a patriarch, I am forty years old,” 
she cried gaily. 

“Well, it is funny,” said the girl candidly. ‘You seem only 
half that age, and I feel as old as the hills already.” She sighed 
and the shadow deepened on her face. 

Indeed, Janie had not appeared nearly so light-hearted of late. 
Janie, who had hitherto looked upon life, in her gay audacious 
youth, as something between a jest anda fairy-tale, whose one 
ideal was her aunt, now appeared to be waking up to some 
consciousness of its very possible tragedy. 

She had been at first one of the gayest of the little party that 
went sight-seeing, correcting Herr Dittmer’s English, teaching 
him Scotch words, making him what she called “a real thorough 
Scotsman.” And Herr Dittmer had enjoyed his lessons amazingly. 
The subject of the photograph had, by tacit consent, never been 
alluded to again between them. 

Miss Smith was delighted to observe how well the young girl 
got on with her German visitor. But now, and quite suddenly 
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as it seemed, Janie appeared to withdraw herself, to make excuses 
and keep aloof. As if to atone for this, however, her mother was 
unusually cordial. “I don’t mind having your German friend at 
all, Jane,” she reassured her sister-in-law graciously. “Pray 
don’t apologize about trouble! He can speak English very 
tolerably. Foreigners are generally so stupid that way. Re- 
member, we expect you both to dine with us this evening.” 

But young Janie, hearing her mother’s invitation, pouted her 
red lips and frowned. 

“Don’t you like Herr Dittmer now?” her aunt asked anxiously. 

“Like him! No, that is, yes. Oh! well enough. What does 
it matter about me?” she answered incoherently. ‘Mother's 
polite enough in all conscience, and father’s very decent, and 
Rod’s offered to teach him golfing. You don’t want the whole 
family to go down on its knees, do you, Auntie?” cried the girl 
almost rudely. 

Her aunt looked at her in pained surprise. 

* Auntie,” she resumed abruptly, “ what are you going to wear 
to-night ?” 

“My black silk, I suppose.” 

“Pooh! you’ve worn that black silk for centuries. Why don’t 
you get a new frock? Oh! look here, Auntie Jane,” she went 
on eagerly. “I saw the most lovely rose-coloured satin the 
other day. It would make a charming sash. Do let me buy it 
for you! You would look lovely in it.” 

Miss Smith hesitated for half a moment, the soft colour sprang 
up to her cheeks; then she shook her head. “No, Janie, my 
dear,” she said decidedly. ‘ Why should I dress myself up? 
The black silk will do perfectly well.” 

Janie gave a despairing groan, relapsed into silence, and 
shortly afterwards took her leave. 

An hour later, however, she returned breathlessly with a 
bunch of delicate pinky-red blossoms wrapped up in tissue paper. 
“There, now, auntie, I’ve searched the whole town for these; 
you can’t surely refuse to wear them. Oh! and there’s another 
favour I want you to grant me, and that is to let me dress your 
hair for you to-night. Oh, do, do let me! I know such a pretty 
fashion. You'll look like a picture with it done so.” 

Her aunt laughed and protested. ‘“ Why, Janie, dear child, 
why this attention? What does it all mean?” 

But the girl was looking at her with lips positively trembling, 
with eyes so tragic in their entreaty, that, in bewilderment, Miss 
Smith yielded. ‘Well, well, take my head, then, and do with it 
what you will.” 
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“T knew it, I knew it!” cried the girl excitedly, leading her 
aunt up to the mirror when she had finished her work. “You 
are lovely, auntie. You are a perfect Gainsborough. Now the 
flowers are to be fastened here—just here; not an inch farthor 
up or down, and hold your head quite high, and feel like the 
princess you look. I love you, I love you,” she breathed in a 
rapid, intense whisper, bending down suddenly and kissing her 
aunt. “I’m a wicked girl, but I love you, auntie.” And then, 
waiting for no reply, she fled out of the house. 

Up in her own room she stood for a few moments, panting, 
biting her lips, and looking down on a grey, high-necked blouse 
she had drawn from the wardrobe and cast upon the bed. “Yes, 
I'll wear it,” she muttered. “It’s hatefully ugly, but Pll put it 
on; I'll be such an object, no one—no one will ever care to look 
at me again.” A sob rose to her throat. “Oh, God help me! 
God help me!” prayed the girl for the first time in her life. 

The gong sounded, and she went quictly downstairs. Her 
mother elevated her eyebrows satirically on perceiving her dress ; 
the girl’s eyes shot back defiance, but neither spoke. 

“ Have I offended you, Miss Janie?” Herr Dittmer had come 
up beside her in the drawing-room as she stood apart listlessly 
turning over some music. 

“Offended me!” Janie started, and gave a forced laugh. 
“ What an idea! Why should you think such a thing?” 

“ Because you avoid me now. You are no more friendly—the 
happiness has all gone! Why is it, I ask you, why?” If there 
was agitation in his voice, there was also determination. 

The red colour leapt to her face; she turned her head from side 
to side like some trapped creature seeking escape. “Oh! I am— 
I have been busy,” she muttered, “and there are plenty of others 
worth talking to. Iam only a stupid girl. Ah! look at auntie, 
now, she exclaimed suddenly. “Is she not beautiful to-night ? 
Is she not like some old picture?” 

“Yes,” he nodded, glancing across the room. “Miss Smith 
is beautiful.” But his eyes came quickly back to the girl 
beside him. 

“Herr Dittmer!” she cried out impetuously, with a strange 
vibrating earnestness in her voice, “I shall never be a quarter so 
good, or so—so beautiful. And Auntie Jane is clever, too,” she 
went on in a quick, nervous way. ‘Oh! she’s not like us shallow 
little people, who put all our wares into the window, and make a 
great show of them. But she knows so much, and yet is so 
sweet and humble. Oh, Herr Dittmer!”—she clasped her 
hands, looking up at him with a wild appeal in her eyes— 
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“never, never think me good or clever! Iam not! Iam not! I 
only pretend. It is all deception; I am very ignorant—full of 
all badness. I am——” her voice shook, and failed. 

“T do not care what you are!” The words were abrupt almost 
to roughness, but there was that ring of passion in the voice, that 
gleam in the strong blue eyes looking deeply into hers, that make 
the music and joy of Paradise. 

The girl broke the silence with a frightened cry. Involuntarily 
she half raised her hand, as if to ward off a blow, and then, 
without a word, she turned away. 

“Come along; play us something, Janie!” exclaimed her 
father, as she was passing his chair. “None of your stupid, 
tuneless sonatas, but a good rousing Scotch reel.” 

“Father! Oh, don’t ask me!” Her tone was full of anguish. 
“T’ve got such a dreadful headache. I’m going to bed.” 

“Bless me!” he cried, staring at her white face and piteous 
eyes, “ what’s wrong with the lassie? There, there, then,” patting 
her on the shoulder. “ Run off with you, and I'll look in to see 
how you are when I come upstairs.” 

“Oh, but don’t tell mother!” she moaned, scarcely knowing 
what she said, and slipped out of the room. 


Cuapter LV. 


‘Upon my soul, I never was more surprised in all my life!” 
Mr. Smith dropped down heavily into a drawing-room chair as he 
spoke, 

His wife looked up languidly from her novel. ‘“ Why, what has 
happened ?” 

“Herr Dittmer has been here—been in the smoking-room with 
me for the last hour.” 

“Well?” 

“Well! Oh, you say ‘well,’ Emmie; but what do you think 
the man wants? No; you'll never guess. He’s been here asking 
for our Janie, He wants to marry Janie. He’s been seeking my 
leave to—to pay his addresses to her.” 

“Tam not very greatly surprised.” 

“ You are not surprised? How?” 

“ Because I have fancied it possible for some time.” 

“You have fancied it possible for some time!” In the excess 
of his astonishment, Mr. Smith repeated his wife’s words like a 
parrot. “ Why, I thought you said he was Jane’s, my sister’s, 
friend. You hinted he was——” 
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“No; I hinted nothing,” she broke in quickly. “I merely 
said he was her friend, and so he was, and that we ought to show 
him some hospitality, and so we did. If you jumped to any other 
conclusion it was scarcely my fault.” 

“ And you knew it all the time?” he said slowly. It was true 
—perfectly true what Emmie said. Nevertheless, he felt vaguely 
displeased—deceived, somehow. 

“From the very first moment his eye fell on her,” she said with 
a kind of triumph in her own cleverness ; “I saw he was struck at 
once, but I knew, if I told you, you would put your foot in it, so 
I said nothing.” 

Mr. Smith gave an unconscious groan, and remained silent. 
After a while he spoke hesitatingly. “Then you don’t think 
Jane, my sister, fancied—cared for him at all, or—or thought 
anything, indeed, about it?” He looked across at his wife depre- 
catingly, his good-natured face red as a girl’s. 

Mrs. Jack Smith shrugged her shoulders. “I should certainly 
credit your sister with more sense.” 

“Well, our Janie won’t have him, anyhow!” he exclaimed 
presently, with a sort of vindictive pleasure. 

She glanced up quickly. ‘ How do you know?” 

“ Because I asked her. I went to her room just now, and put 
the question point-blank. She cried like anything. It wasn’t a 
bit like Janie—I wish you would see, Emmie, if the child’s ill— 
and said nothing—nothing in the world would make her marry 
Herr Dittmer.” 

Mrs. Smith drew her handsome brows together. “ Janie is a 
little goose. She doesn’t know her own mind. But I think it 
would probably be better if you let Herr Dittmer speak for 
himself. By the way, I suppose he’s very well off, isn’t he?— 
speaks of good settlements, and all the rest?” 

“Oh, he is well enough off,” assented her husband gloomily. 
“T only wish I were half as well off. And the settlements are all 
right, and big enough—awfully generous, really,” he added, as if 
truth tore the reluctant words out of him. He heaved a deep 
sigh, and sat staring at his slippers. Presently he rose up from 
his chair. “But I won't have the girl bullied into anything, 
mind you, Emmie. Oh, confound the fellow!” he groaned, 
walking towards the door. “Why does he come here stealing 
away our pretty girl, just when we have got her home, too? 
Couldn’t he have found some decent lass to suit him in his own 
country ?” 

“Tt’s a nuisance, of course; but I suppose it’s called falling in 
love,” observed Mrs. Jack languidly. 
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When Mr. Smith had left the room, she rose, and wrote a note 
to Herr Dittmer, which she immediately despatched to the 
Balmoral Hotel. 

Janie was sitting on the fender-stool by the fire, embroidering, 
and wishing, with the intense despair of youth, that she was dead 
and buried, when the door opened, and the maid announced “ Herr 
Dittmer.” 

The girl sprang to her feet. “Go away!” shecried. “You 
mustn’t come here! I don’t want you!” 

“Ah, but I am sorry,” he said, “I apologise. Yet, if I 
promise to go afterwards, for altogether, you will let me stay 
here, Miss Janie, just one half hour? Ah! please,” he said 
humbly. 

Janie sank back again on the stool. “As you like,” she replied, 
almost sullenly. She bent over her work, pricking the needle in 
and out with aimless diligence. Herr Dittmer, after waiting a 
moment, drew a chair near her and sat down. 

“ Herr Dittmer!” she burst out in her quivering, girlish voice, 
“JT—I never wished you to say that—that to father. I—I had 
never wanted such a thing. Oh, never!” 

“No,” he said, gently, “no, I am aware you did not. But you 
gee, little one, it had to be spoken. It could not be helped. 
When one loves, that is all.” He threw open his hands with an 
expressive gesture. 

Janie bent her crimson cheeks lower; the tears rose to her 
eyes, and fell on her work. ‘I am so miserable,” she sobbed, “so 
horribly miserable ; I just hate myself.” 

“But do you hate me also?” he asked softly, bending 
forward. 

“JT don’t know,” she wept. “Sometimes I nearly think 
I do.” 

“ Ah, but not quite,” he said eagerly. ‘Say, not altogether.” 

“Herr Dittmer!” she exclaimed, again miserably. ‘ Was it 
that photograph began it all?” 

“Yes,” he answered, with a confident smile in his blue eyes. 
“Tt was the photograph, certainly, at first. From the moment I 
saw the dear, bright, smiling face, I said, ‘I love her. This is the 
only one in the world for me. I shall go and find her. I shall 
seek her for my wife,’ ” 

“Qh! but it wasn’t really my photograph,” the girl moaned. 
She covered her burning face with her hands. “ It was—it was 
auntie’s.” 

“Was it?” he said incredulously. “ Yet you sent it. Ah, well, 
I did not know; but what matters it? To me it has always 
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been you. Whenever I saw you, it was you, dear beloved one, I 
sought.” 

“Oh, but auntie is a thousand million times better.” 

“Ts she? Miss Smith is an angel,” he answered devoutly. 
“She is a charming lady; but, little child, it is you I love.” 

She glanced up at his face for a moment, and then the brown, 
frank eyes quivered and fell with a sudden, sweet shyness. 

Presently she said in a faint whisper, “ But—but what if auntie 
likes you?” 

“Likes me!” he exclaimed, with a frank, unconscious smile. 
“Yes, but I hope Miss Smith does. We are the best of friends. 
Ah! but you mean love, do you not? No,” he said, shaking his 
head confidently, “ no, that is impossible, altogether inconceivable. 
Listen; the dear aunt is very charming, she has intellect, a spirit 
far above many; but ah!”—his voice fell low and ardent—“ she 
cannot love as this sweetest flesh-and-blood maiden could.” 

She did not look up. “I feel as if I were wicked, somehow,” 
she murmured. “Oh, Herr Dittmer, are you sure I have done no 
wrong to any one?” 

He laughed with a queer catch in his laughter, and rising from 
his chair he stretched out two strong hands, and raising her 
up, drew her to his side. “ What a cruel conscience she has, this 
poor little child,” he said tenderly. “She wants someone to look 
after it and to keep it from hurting her. What evil could you 
do, sweetest heart? Ah, my beloved,”’—then Herr Dittmer 
forgot that there was anyone in the world but just this girl 
and himself—“ you are coming with me to Germany, my Scottish 
rose, to be the delight, the queen of my home.” 

“Perhaps. Oh, I don’t know,” said Janio, her voice dying 
away indistinctly. 

But when Mrs. Smith returned some time later, her daughter 
rose up, saying, very demurely, “ Herr Dittmer has come to stay 
to tea, mother. Shall I ring for it now?” 

That evening Janie, having stipulated that she was to go 
alone, threw her fur cloak around her again and ran off to 
her aunt’s. 

She found Miss Smith sitting by the fire. Her papers lay 
scattered on the table, but she had ceased to write. A great bowl 
of roses and violets perfumed the room. ‘ How sweet they are!” 
exclaimed Janie, dipping her flushed face into them. ‘ Where do 
they come from, auntie?” 

“Herr Dittmer sent them.” 

“Oh!” Janie, with that brief interjection, dropped silently 
down on the hearthrug and Jaid her head on her aunt’s knee, 
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Miss Smith softly caressed her hair. They sat together in the 
fire-light as they had sat many times since the girl had come 
home to her aunt from India, a little, wild, dark-eyed child. The 
moments passed. As they went it appeared more and more diffi- 
cult for Janie to speak. All the doubts and fears Herr Dittmer’s 
words had routed pressed back to her heart again. At last she 
said abruptly, “ Auntie, do you like him ?” 

Her aunt started. ‘Yes, dear child,” she said simply; ske 
made no pretence of misunderstanding whom her niece meant. 

“ Auntie,” began the girl again, in a timid, hesitating voice, 
“did it—did it ever for a moment strike you he could possibly 
like me ?” she laughed nervously. 

“ Why, yes,” said Miss Smith, readily; “ of course Herr Ditt- 
mer likes you. It would be odd, indeed, if he didn’t like our 
little Janie,” she added, fondly. ‘ But sometimes of late I have 
thought, child, that you didn’t care for him.” 

“ Auntie Jane, he has asked me to marry him.” The words came 
out with a sort of desperation. Miss Smith went on stroking 
her niece’s hair. The clock on the mantelpiece ticked very loudly. 
There was no other sound in the room. 

“Auntie, say something; speak to me!” cried the girl, her 
voice rising in a wail of distress. 

Miss Smith drew a sharp breath. “Forgive me, dear. I was 
only a little surprised at first. Your news took me unawares. 
We older people forget how the children grow up. But it is 
quite natural, quite what one would expect. I hope you will be 
very, very happy, my dear. I am sure you will.” 

Janie rose to her knees and bent her face low on her auat’s 
hands. “Auntie, auntie, auntie!” she sobbed in a tempest of 
tears, “do you hate me for this? Oh, have I done wrong? 
Have I hurt you?” 

“No, child, no, You have not done wrong. There is no question 
of that.” Miss Smith lifted the tear-stained face and kissed the 
soft red lips with a sort of solemnity. ‘ My dearest, I hope you 
will be very happy,” she repeated again steadily. “I bless you, 
my Janie.” 

“Are you sure, auntie?” persisted the girl, searching her aunt’s 
face with a gaze of passionate anxiety. “Oh, are you sure, sure, 
quite sure?” 

The brown eyes, so like her own, but older, deeper, sweeter, 
smiled back at her gravely and tenderly. “Sure that I bless you, 
my Janie? Yes, I am quite sure. Be content, be altogether 
happy, my dear.” 

After Janie had gone, Miss Smith went back her old seat by 
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the fire, She sat looking into it for a long time. The clock chiming 
twelve roused her. She half turned round, and her eyes fell on 
the loose papers lying on the table. “I must finish my book 
now,” she said rather drearily. At that moment, some words of 
her own came curiously back to her memory, “ For a woman it is 
stronger to like what one gets.” But she dropped her face upon 
her hands and wept. 
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